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| men, as though the question had no con- 


It is the-same with the Divorce Reform 
League. Its officers and members are all | 


cern for women. In the same way the 
Lying in Hospital of this city, where only 


| women are treated, has its whole board of | 


| as U. S. Senator from Kansas, is an out- 


| States will be governed by the people that 


| women will vote and men quit drinking.” 
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| of Cincinnati, are mentioned in the meagre 


| Cleveland, O., secretary. An association 


The Board of Lady Managers for the | 


World’s Fair have decided not to havea 


separate exhibit of women’s work, but to | 


have a pavilion for a special exhibit of 
such work as does not come under the gen- 
eral classification, and of such matters as 
will call attention to woman's progress 
and development. For this woman’s build- 
ing, designs by women architects are asked 
for on or before March 23, 1891. 


ee 





| B. Weston, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. D. Vought, 


| Canton, Ohio. 


quet, but the women delegates were dined 


Senator Coggeshall has introduced in | 


the New York Senate a bill to relieve from 
disfranchisement army and navy nurses, 
and the wives, mothers, and daughters of 
soldiers of the war. Nothing will satisfy 


the advocates of woman suffrage except | 
full suffrage for all properly-qualified | 


women, and there are many other women 


just as deserving as the army nurses and | 


soldiers’ wives. Nevertheless, we should 
be glad to see suffrage extended even to a 
few women, as an entering wedge. 





+*o+ 


| therein given, it may be added that year 


At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ | 


National Alliance, held last week at 
Omaha, Nebraska, President John A. 
Powefs, in his — address, advocated 
taking the suffrage from ignorant and 
vicious men, and giving it towomen. A 


proposition to exclude women as delegates | 


was voted down, after a lively discussion. 
Mr. Powers of Nebraska was re-elected 
president, and Miss Eva McDonald of 
Minnesota was elected First Assistant 
National Lecturer. 

—__—_ @ + —______ 


One of the first acts of the new Japanese 
Parliament has been to repeal the rule that 
forbade women to be present as listeners 
to the debates. Women have already be- 
gun to attend. 


-% oo 


The South Carolina Legislature has 
passed a bill to found an industrial school 
for girls. With the incoming of the new 
State government, five ladies have been 
appointed clerke, of whom one is Gov. Till- 
man’s Assistant Office Secretary. Sucha 
thing was never known in South Carolina 
before. 


++ 





It often aggravates the condition of dis- | 
franchisement for women to seethemselves | 


wholly ignored when public questions of 


large general or local interest are pressed | 
upon the attention of the people, as in | 


presidential elections, and in town meet- | 


ings. Here is one of the latest. ‘The 
Danvers (Mass.) Mirror, in its last issue, 
says: 

“Important matters are coming up at 
the special town meeting to-night, and 


every citizen who is loyal to his town | 


should make an effort to be present. The 
questions to be discussed closely concern 
the interests of the town.” 

The questions to come up involved wom~ 
en not less than men. They also involved 


| human unity is served by an institution 
| which emphasizes the responsible individ- 


the spending of money, and the women | 


would be taxed; but they had no vote. 


| press reports. 


trustees, officers and physicians composed | 
of men. There are plenty of well-qualified | 
women physicians, but they are wholly | 
excluded, although they are the only per- 
sons properly entitled to have the care of | 
the women in the Lying-in Hospital. 


—__——__+ o- 


W. A. Pfeffer, who succeeds Mr. [ngalls 


spoken advocate of woman suffrage. When 
the Legislature had elected him on joint 
ballot, he was brought forward to address 
them and to receive congratulations. In 
the course of his speech he said: ‘At the 
dawn of the twentieth century, the United 


live in them. When that good time comes, 





About a dozen delegates from the Wom- 
en’s Press Associations were present at the 
International Convention of Press Clubs, 


Belle Gorton, of Chicago, Mrs. Alice Wil- 
liams Brotherton and Mrs. Mary Patton, 


Foster Coates, of New 
York, was elected president of the Con- 
vention, and Mrs. Margaret E. Pecke, of 


was formed under the name of the Inter- 
national League of Press Clubs, and the 
following officers were chosen : 


Prestdent—Thomas J. Keenan, Jr., Pittsburg. 

Vice-Presidents—Lynn R.Meehane, Baltimore ; 
J. Anderson Boyd, Montreal; Dr. Joseph H. Sen- 
ner, New York, and Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, 
Chicago. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Charles W. Price, | 
New York. | 

Executive Committee—William R. Worroll, 
New York; M. H. DeYoung, San Francisco; W. 





Buffalo; Dr. Joha Frye, New York ; 8.G. Lopam, 
Syracuse; ‘Thomas F. Anderson, Boston; Wil- 
liam Berri, Brooklyn; Gen. I. R. Sherwood, 


The conveution closed with a great ban- 


apart at the DuQuesne Club. They were 
present, however, during the speech- 
making. 





> a a a 


The reminiscences of Mrs. Abby Kelley | 
Foster, read by her daughter at the forti- 
eth anniversary of the First National Wom- 
an's Rights Convention last week, are | 
published in full in this week’s WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. Itis a most interesting record 
of one of the earliest and noblest pioneers 
in the movement for equal human rights. 
No one should fail to readit. ‘To the facts 


after year Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster 
permitted their farm to be sold for taxes, 
as a protest against the taxation of women 
without representation. 

—_—*?e 


PROF. MORGAN ON WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 





Prof. A. Eugenia Morgan, of Wellesley, 
spoke as follows at the recent fortieth 
anniversary of the First National Woman’s 
Rights Convention : 


Wellesley College may be presented as 
one exponent of the success which this 
meeting celebrates. As we review and es- 
timate the success of women in develop- 
ing human liberty; as we hold in clear 
reality the truth that liberal education 
develops the power to win liberty, I am 
eager to speak of the particular work of 
human education which I find donethrough | 
a college conducted by a woman president ; 
a college in which the chief academic re- | 
sponsibdilities are entrusted to women. 

If you could give mea long hearing, I | 
should try to guard against interpreting 
Wellesley as less devoted to the universal | 
life, because she serves the interest of the | 
whole in her particularway. I would like 
to show you first how she is essentially 
like other colleges of the liberal arts. Like 
other colleges, she leads her students 
through a systematic course of training 
and of learning. She assigns certain stud- 
ies to all candidates for her degree; she | 
offers a large variety of elective courses to | 
call forth the assertion of individual abil- | 
ity. By this system of requirements and | 
electives, the student is educated to make 
herself at home in both the laws and privi- 
leges of the human birthright. 

The particular phase of liberty through 
education which Wellesley offers, im- 
presses me as specially pertinent to the 
theme of this meeting. It is the, liberty 
which comes to human life by woman’s 
conceiving the highest ideal, without de- 
pending upon man’s interpretation of her 
calling. Because man is the leading mem- | 
ber in the human unity, because the wom- 
an is by nature so strongly inclined to | 
yield her opinions, the preservation of 


uality of women. It is not difficult to see 
how the assumption that man is the creator 


| bers 696. 


of woman has gained acceptance with 
many. In the logic of the human consti- 
tution, he is created first; but he was in 
deep sleep while she was being created, in 
order that his creative eagerness might not 
assume the responsibility of fitting her to 
a sphere of his designing. In order that 
man’s immortal aspiration may not be nar- 
rowed by inadequate conception, the wom- 
an’s vision also must seek the highest 
source of inspiration. 

The founding of Wellesley as a college 
in which the ideals of woman should be 
distinguished in ¢learer truth, was the 
work of a genius.’ It was the work of a 
mind clearly perceiving the whole drama 
of the epoch in which he lived, and 
promptly anticipating the coming transi- 
tions. In order to our comprehending the 
characteristics of: the organization and 
growth of the scheme of education whjch 
he planned, let us trace it toward its origin, 
as far as to the three women whom Mr. 
Durant sometimes mentioned with pecu- 
liar reverence, as the lives to whose influ- 
— he owed his ideal of the beauty of 

ife. 

When the first assembly of Wellesley 
girls were entering upon the first Sabbath 


| in the new college, a man of conventional 


thought selected as the word of Scripture 
for that rainy Sunday morning, ‘*Thou 
hast hedged me about that I cannot get 
out. 

Our Mr. Durant promptly rescued us 
from this interpretation of our new oppor- 
tunities. ‘The first light of the opening 
year shone forth instantly through the 
clouds of our resistance to the dogma of 
woman’s limited sphere. The word of lib- 
erty, as it appears in the beauty and hope 
of blossoming nature —as it is in the 
love of the Father of all—was recognized 
that day as the text for the first Sabbath 
of each successive Wellesley year. The 
forms of this Flower Sunday observance 
are very simple. We decorate our college 
dwelling with the beautiful, familiar blos- 
soms. We present to each other these 
symbols of success in nature's first asser- 
tion of dominion over the earth's elements. 
Through the word of beauty in the crea- 
tion, we hear more perfectly the preacher 
interpreting with us the deep-planted cer- 
tainty that our earnest effort must attain 


high satisfaction in the truth that ‘*God is | 


Love.” 
One commencement, as [ stood rejoicing 


in the power and beauty of our graduating | 
class, a man asked, ‘‘What are you going | 
to do with them? The ranks of world- | 
In an in- | 


workers are crowded already.” 
stant the difficulty amazed my practical 
mind. 


The question arises from the crude help- 


lessness of unorganized masses. Life tends — 


upward, to inherit the fields which can 
never be crowded. We have not created 
these human lives. God created them; 
and we must help to fit them for their ap- 
pointed places in His full and uncrowded 
universe. 

The success in life of our alumnz and 


| of many from the host of young women 


who have joined our ranks for special 
courses seems to justify both our constitu- 
tion and our methods. The growth of the 


college organization proves its vigor and | 


breadth of life. At the opening of the 


college, in 1875, she received 314 students, | 


and only 19 of these obtained in 1879 the 
first degree in the liberalarts. In this, our 
sixteenth year, our roll of students num- 


are 106. Our 622 alumne& serve our inter- 


ests with eager loyalty. They honor their | 


alma mater by their courage and efficiency 
in the responsibilities entrusted to them. 


From time to time, 22 of them have been | 


appointed to positions in the Wellesley 
faculty. Two are members of our Academic 
Council. 
dents are in missionary work. Those in 
foreign fields draw our sympathy and ex- 
tend our life into India, Japan, Turkey, 
China, Persia, and the Sandwich Islands. 


The numbers and strength of the faculty | 


have increased to meet the increased de- 
mands. 
our faculty was 28. 
ber is 97. At the opening, our one col- | 
lege building was the beautiful great hall 


| which we still speak of as ‘‘the college.” 


The large hall donated from the Stone es- 
tate, and eight cottages, have been added, 
and about 100 of our students find board- 
ing places with families in the village. | 
The Farnsworth Art School is developing 


| the methods and the collection of art 


works, which shall provide high incen- | 
tives toward artistic study. Our having 

the massive and beautiful building of gray | 
stone, with its well-lighted galleries and 
studios, already has led to other gifts of 
valuable art works. 

A stranger from England called upon 
me in my college pursuits one day, with 
requests from friends—who had opened 
charming ways of research in Europe for 
me,—that I would show him our Wellesley 
ways. I tried to select for his observation 
the most pleasing and comprehensive pro- 
gramme from our doings that could be 
fitted into a few hours of his visit. He 
was a scientist, and appreciated with cor- 
dial interest our laboratories, with the best 
microscopes and all the other equipments | 
necessary for original investigation; and 
he approved the selection of books in the 
special libraries close ut hand, with record 
of the methods and the results offered by 
the great leaders in science. He expressed 
no objection in view of the young women 
quietly studying theirexperiments. Mag- | 
nifying the parts of a flower, verifying the | 


In our graduating class there | 


Forty-seven of our former stu- | 


In 1875 the number constituting | 
This year the num- | 
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laws of chemistry and physics, did not im- 
press him as unsuitable pursuits. But 
when we visited a lecture-room in which 
he saw a woman lecturing on physiology, 
his misgivings began to arise. Sheseemed 
so irresistibly at home with the skeleton, 
the manikin, and the scattering bones 
which served in her demonstration! I had 
invited a teacher of mathematics to lunch 


young as she came in from her lecture- 
room, with the eagerness of a successful 
calculation bright in her eyes. Hence her 
reply to his inquiry what she had been 
teaching, may have touched an opposition 


| in his mind which I could not fully appre- | 
She impressed me as telling in the | 
most neighborly way how her class had | 


ciate. 


been calculating the orbit of acomet. She 
assumed that this scientist would be inter- 
ested in a clever point in her method. But 
my guest did not see the Wellesley way as 
we view it. In taking leave, he frankly 
mentioned his grave doubts: “If they 
marry ordinary men, won't they worry 
them with these calculations? You know, 
I think they will get quite too assuming.” 
Does it worry man that woman’s view of 
the spheres in this great system of nature 
| should be formei by her own searching 
into the heavens ? 

Our eager thoughts strive toward a more 
perfect national life, which shall unite all 
persons who rejoice in the liberty of the 
nation in one aspiration and one patriot- 
ism. My vision of this attainment has 
sometimes recognized its own figure in 
that heroic statue of Mother Country that 
stands above the city of Munich—I mean 
that high figure which commands the eye 
| above the hall of glory in which the great 
men of the nation are honored by memorial 
portraits. 
reality, the steps that bring me to the level 
of her eyes call forth brave exertion; but 
she is so true and perfect in her propor- 
tions that, as I stand in my own place, I 
feel no disproportion in my own size; her 
greatness exults me to her high nobleness. 
That joyful wreath of victory becomes 
ours—ours the controlled strength of her 
ready lion. 

Do you know the history of the casting 
of that statue? The mould in which the 
mighty work should be cast required 
greater masses of metal than foundry fires 
had ever yet subdued and held obedient to 
one design. Day after day the master ap- 
plied the fires, watching the melting and 
the relapses into hardness of the more re- 
mote portions. Still he devised new dis- 
tribution of the heat and greater fires to 





| Overcome the disheartening resistance. | 
It was like enteriug that Cave of | 
the Winds hollowed out of the heavy | 
waters of Niagara Falls, and undertaking | 
to do something with the whole creation. | 


After several nights of anxious working 
came that weariness which compels sleep. 
His wife sat ready to awake him if any 
new question should come from the foun- 
dry. As from his bedside she watched the 
glare of the fires, she saw them join against 
the darkness and mount swiftly upward. 
The foundry is burning! 

For the great event the great spirit arose 
in instant readiness. 


hand opened wide the vents. What hope, 
what solicitude followed the glowing 
stream rushing forth, until that lady of 


Bavaria lay in her mould beyond the reach | 


of further help from him! The old foundry 
in which so many noble forms had been 
cast, burned and fell above her. Whocan 
tell what forming into the beautiful lines 
of the artist’s design was completed during 
the long days while she lay beneath the 
hot ruins? When at last the day of her 
uplifting came, the nation saw her face, as 
it had been the face of an angel. 


No masses as great as the masses of | 


our national population have ever before 
waited, as we wait, for our casting into a 
great national unity. 

Are there some of us who cool into solid 
objections to a casting which might melt 
the restrictions of our old ballot-box? 


with him. I will admit that she did appear 


The statue is so large in its | 


Now or never the | 
metal must flow into the mould. His own | 


Shall we hesitate to kindle earnestness that | 


may consume the foundry of our time- | 


honored opinions? How else can we unite 


greatest possibilities of national integrity? 
Let us kindle the enthusiasm which shall 
illumine the larger proportions, melt our 
graven images, and fill the great design! 

When the strength and beauty of our 
nation have been fitted into the great 
mould in complete loyalty to the divine 
idea], the triumph of our uplifting will 
bring into new light the liberty of the 
Flower Sunday text of Wellesley. Our 
grateful response begins 
eagerness and life already in the beginning 
of the fulfilment of our hope for our nation 
and for our homes. 


Gov. Fifer, of Illinois, in his annual 
message, said of the World’s Fair: 


satisfaction the measures which have been 
wisely adopted to bring into the joint 
management of this exposition a large and 
representative body of American women, 
who are expected to give special attention 
to whatever appertains to the part and 
work of their own sex in the activities 
and civilization of the world. There is in 
this a peculiar propriety. If America en- 
joys one distinction more creditable to her 
than any of the other numerous points of 
her departure from Old World ideas, that 


spect here paid to the character of wom- 

n, and the liberal share here accorded 
hem in shaping the thought, the morals 
and the institutions of our republic. It is 
only necessary to add that every such 
broadening of woman’s activity has been 
thrice justified by results.” 


in the movement which shall realize the | 


its rhythmic | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. CLARA E HOrrMAN gave several 
lectures in Salt Lake City last week. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH MILLER, a practising 
physician, has been elected a member of 
the Muncie, Ind., Board of Health, to fill a 
vacancy. 

Miss HARRIET HosMER has gone to 
Europe to complete her studies for the 
| statue of Queen Isabella, and to begin its 
| preparation. 

Miss Lucy E. SwALLow, of Hollis, is 
the first woman applicant for admission to 
the State Agricultural College of New 
Hampsbire, under the new law. 

Mrs. C. H. Pryor, who was elected 
county school superintendent in Lincoln 
County, Washington, by a large majority, 
has been pronounced ineligible by the 
Superior Court, because she is a woman. 

Mrs. JENNIE C. NIXON of Tennessee is 
professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres in 
Newcombe college, New Orleans. She is. 
| a clever newspaper woman, and has done 
much editorial work for Southern news- 
papers. 

Miss NANCY CORNELIUS, who graduated 
in 1888 from the Indian Industrial School 
at Carlisle, has received her diploma from 
the Hartford Training-School. She is the 
first Indian woman to prepare herself 
scientifically for nursing. 

MARGARET MORRISON, a graduate of the 
Boston Cooking School, now teaching in 
the public schools of Lynn, Mass., has 
been appointed instructor in the new de- 
partment of domestic science in Robinson 
Female Seminary, at Exeter. 

QUEEN LILINOKALANI, who succeeds her 
brothcr, the late Kalakaua, on the Hawaiian 
throne, is an amiable and intelligent wom- 
| an, fifty-two years old. She is animated 
| and interesting in conversation, speaking 
in the low, musical tones peculiar to her 
race. She speaks English well, is versed 
in the current literature of the day, and is 
especially fond of poetry and music. 

Mrs. May 8. Knaaas is at present in 
Lansing, Mich., arranging for the presen- 
tation of the municipal suffrage bill, and 
for a Legislative hearing during the com- 
ing annual convention of the Michigan 
E. 8. A. The Bay City Tribune says: 
‘*The lady is assisted in the work by rep- 
resentatives from various parts of the 
State, and a strong fight will be made to 
secure the passage of the measure.” 





| Miss LETITIA BURLINGAME, the lady 
| lawyer of Joliet, Ill., who has lately died, 
was highly esteemed. Her funeral was 
attended by the bench and bar of the city, 
and a large concourse of people. Miss Bur- 
lingame was a graduate of the law depart- 
ment of Ann Arbor, anda successful prac- 
titioner. She was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Illinois E. 8S. A., and 
president of the Will County E.S. A. She 
was thirty-eight years of age. 


Mrs. LuciInDA H. STONE of Kalama- 
z00, Mich., has received from Mrs. Bloom- 
field Moore, of California, a check for one 
thousand dollars, to assist in establishing 
in Michigan University the professorship 
for women in’ which Mrs. Stone is so deep- 
ly interested. A number of other persons 
have promised financial aid. Mrs. Bloom- 
field Moore will be remembered as the 
lady who has rendered such great assist- 
ance to Mr. Keeley of ‘‘Motor” fame. 


Dr. JULIA MCALLISTER, who has re- 
cently been appointed on the staff of phy- 
sicians at the New York State Insane 
Asylum, in accordance with the new law 
which requires that at least one woman 
physician shall be employed in all such in- 
stitutions, passed a fine civil service exam- 
ination. She is already doing good work. 


| The other physicians approve of her, the 


women patients like her, and she causes 
everyone to fee] that a woman physician 


_ supplies a long-felt want. 
“T have noted, with mingled pride and | 


| distinction is found in the universal re- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Miss ELIZABETH S. TOBEY, former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
who has been engaged in evangelistic work 
since her retirement from that office, re- 
ceived on her birthday, Jan. 20, a testi- 
monial of $275 from the local unions of 
the State and from personal friends who 
desired to express their appreciation of 
her services for the last six years. A bunch 
of fragrant violets and many letters ex- 
pressing love, gratitude, and best wishes 
for the future accompanied the purse. 
Mr. Faxon sent thirty dollars and a cor- 
dial letter, concluding with the prophecy; 
‘*When women shall have equal political 
rights with men, the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors will receive a deadly blow.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF MRS. ABBY KELLEY 
FOSTER. 


The fvllowing reminiscences of Mrs. 
Abby Kelley Foster were read at the recent 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the first National Woman's Rights Con- 


Foster : 


In preparing this sketch of the life and 
work of Abby Kelley Foster, I have felt 
myself seriously embarrassed by the im- 
a of treating the subject in any 

u 
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Miss Kelley must have been about nine- 
teen when she weat to Lynn, where, for 
several years, she had charge of the private 
school of the Friends’ Society. It was 
while here that she first heard the subject 
of slavery discussed. She listened to the 
burniog words of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 


| and to the strong Quaker utterance of 
vention, by her daughter, Miss Alla W. | Arnold Buffum. The ‘inner voice” began 


t an intensely personal, and therefore | 


partial, manner, the almost entire lack of 
other material than that furnished by my 


to call to her, and she replied by accepting 
the secretaryship of the Lynn Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, just formed. Her 
own words, taken from the letter to which 
I have referred, give a vivid picture of the 
strong impres:ion which the reform had 
already made upon her: 

‘From this time I did what I could to 
carry forward the work, by circulating 


own recollection addiog to the difficulty | petitions to our legislative bodies, scatter. 


naturally attending such an attempt. 

Mrs. Foster writes, in 1885, in reply to 
the request’ of a friend for an account of 
her early experiences: ‘‘] never kept a 
diary or any incidental no‘es of my life; I 
never kept an article from the newspapers, 
commendatory or condemnatory of my 
course; I seldom preserved a letter; and, 
what may seem remarkable to you, as it 
does to me, the incidents of that time have 
almost utterly faded from my memory, 
with the names of the places where I went, 
and the people I met. 
my severest trials were not entirely cov- 
ered up by the unceasing toil, in public and 
at home, of the forty-five years which have 
followed.” Mrs. Foster did, however, 
write a somewhat detailed account of her 
first attempts to speak in public, and I shall 
therefore be able to give you the record of 
this part of her career in her own words. 

Abby Kelley was the descendant of a 
long line of Quaker ancestry, English on 
the mother’s side, Irish on the father’s. 
From the former came her unflinching de- 
termination, her almost dogged persist- 
ence, her unyielding will where a princi- 
ple was at stake, her severe judgment of 
all who failed to reach her lofty standards 
of morality. With the Celtic blood came 
her cheerfulness, her ingenuousness, her 
childlike simplicity, and utter lack of self- 
consciousness. Her inability to keep a 
secret, even when of an important charac- 
ter, was the source of much amusement 
and occasional annoyance to her friends. 
Of Irish wit she had not a trace, though 
she could thoroughly enjoy a joke when it 
was explained to her. 

Mrs. Foster had a clear, though, perhaps, 
an unusual conception of the distinction 
between the possible and the impossible. 
Whatever was —_ and just she firmly be- 
lieved to be possible. To right a wrong, 
or to a:complish an important object, she 
would move heaven and earth; but she 
wasted no energy in useless repining over 
the inevitable. It was this | hic 
resignation to the necessary ills of life, 
combined with a remarkable elasticity of 
temperament, which enabled her to endure 
the intease nervous strain to which she 
was for many years unavoidably subjected, 
and helped to prolong beyond three score 
years and ten a life, in childhood frail, in 

outh and middle life constantly over- 
ae with severe mental and physical 
toil. 

Soon after her birth in the little town of 
Pelham, Mass , in January, 1811, her par- 
ents removed to Worcester, where the little 
Abigail, because of her delicate health, 
was allowed to grow up in comparative 
freedom from the restraint imposed upon 
the girls of herday. Butin spite of this, 
she used to tell me that she constantly re- 
belled against the limits set to the phys- 
ical activity of girls. She felt it a humil- 
jation to be permitted to go on the ice only 
in tow of some condescending boy who 


A few scenes of 





might offer to drag her behind him by a | 


stick. But she would climb trees and 


fences, and coast down hills on barrel- | 


staves, undeterred by the epithets ‘‘hoy- | 


den” and ‘‘tomboy”’’ heaped upon her by 
the girls who only played with dolls in the 
house. Thus early did she exhibit that 


love of freedom which was her leading | 


trait through life. 

Her mother, the strictest of orthodox 
Friends, taught her children to follow with 
unquestioning obedience the leadings of 
‘the Spirit,”—that inner voice which the 
world calls conscience. It was to this 
early training of the conscience and the 
will that Mrs. Foster attributed her moral 
strength in later life. The severe disci- 
mew of the household was mitigated, 

owever, by the genial influence of the 
warm-hearted, impulsive father, whose 
kindly nature found expression in tender 
affection toward his children and abound- 
ing hospitality to a large circle of friends. 

ecuniary misfortunes reduced the fam- 

ily income by and by, and put to the test 
the character of the young girl who was 
just now beginning to realize the serious 
meaning of life. She had learned all that 
the best private school for girls in Worces- 
ter could teach her. Her parents could 
not afford to send her away to school, so, 
at the age of fourteen, she borrowed 
money of an older sister to pay her ex- 
nses for a year at the Friends’ School in 
rovidence, R. I. Though not (as she de- 
clared) a brilliant scholar, she was a most 
faithful student, often working so hard 
over her lessons that the perspiration 





would stand out on her face as if from | 


hard physical exertion. She took a high 
rank in her class, and was, therefore, able 
to obtain from her teachers a recommen- 
dation which secured her a schoo! the next 
year, though she was only fifteen years 
old. Having paid her debt and earned a 
little beside, she returned to school; and 
for three years she alternately taught and 
studied, until she had finished the most 


advanced course of instruction which New | 


England then offered to women. From 


the age of fourteen she paid all her own | 


expenses. 
She was fond of dress, and indulged to 
the full in the few frivolities allowed by 
her sect, which did not altogether frown 
upon rich silks and satins, if plainly fash- 
ioned and of subdued tints. Abby ([ think 


she had already dropped the ‘‘gail’’) had | 


an eminently social nature, and did not 


n the pomps and vanities of parties | 


and balls, with their attendant beaux, 
among whom her delicate. graceful figure 
and beautiful dancing made her a favorite. 


ing our publications, soliciting subscrip- 
tions to our journals, and raising funds for 
our societies; in the meantime by private 
conversation enforcing our principles and 
our measures, in season and out of season, 
taking more and more of the time left 
from my school duties. At length, my 
whole soul was so filled with the subject 
that it would not leave me in school hours, 
and I saw | was giving to this duty less 
than its due. This decided me to resign. 
I had been wanting to pass a season with 
my mother, who was in failing health. 
My resignation was not accepted, but I 
persisted, and, after two more terms, | was 
released. My mother was in sympathy 
with me on the slavery question, and [ 
told her fully the state of my mind, saying 
that, but for the fact that I had so little 
command of language and no training in 
public speaking, I should think J had a 
divine call (as understood by Friends) to 
go forth and lecture. 

**About this time there was a pressing 
call for funds from the anti-slavery so- 
cieties, and [ sold some of the most ex- 
pensive articles of my wardrobe, and 
forwarded the proceeds to the treasury, 
feeling that I could not withhold even a 
feather’'s weight of help which might 
hasten the downfall of the terrible system 
which, by crushing and cursing the slave, 
had deprived the whole country of ‘the 
liberty of speech and the press, and the 
right of peaceable assemblage and peti- 
tion.’”” [Let me say at this point that Miss 
Kelley had already given to the society all 
her accumulated earnings, and the small 
inheritance recently received from her fa- 
ther’s estate.—A. W. F.] ‘‘Not long after 
this, in one of our Scripture readings at 
breakfast, I read from a chapter contain- 
ing these words: ‘Not many wise men, 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called; but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty, and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, and 
things which are not, to bring to naught 
things that gre, that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.’ I closed the book and 
said to my mother: ‘My way is clear now; 
a new light has broken on me. How true 
it is, as history records, that all great re- 
forms have been carried forward by weak 
and despised means! The talent, the learn- 
ing, the wealth, the church, and the State 
are pledged to the support of slavery. I 
will go out among the honest-hearted com- 
mon people, into the highways and by- 
ways, and cry, ‘'Pity the poor slave!” 
if I can do nothing more.’ My mother 
still hoped I might be spared from taking 
up so heavy across; but I told herI had 
counted the cost, and though, as an abo- 
litionist, I must take my life in my hand, 
and, as a public-speaking woman, must 
suffer more than the loss of life, yet all I 
could give and all J was, was but as dust in 
the balance, if my efforts could gain over 
to our cause a few honest souls. 

“I had a sister living in Connecticut 
who was quite in accord with me, and at 
her house I now made mv home, going out 
as opportunities were offered me by the 
few abolitionists of that vicinity. I was 
entirely unknown and unheard of, except 
as some New York paper, in its denuncia- 
tions and ridicule of the anti-slavery meet- 
ings, might refer to me as ‘that monstros- 
ity, a public-speaking woman.’ I had no 
endorsement from any society, none but a 
few of my most intimate friends knowing 
of my purpose. The reason for my going 
out thus was my doubt of being able to 
serve the great cause in this way; and I 
did not wish to involve any other person 
in the trials, perils and tribulations to 
which [ should be liable.” 

Miss Kelley finally received an invita- 
tion to hold meetings in the village of 
Washington, Conn. She says of them: 
“The first meeting was well attended, and 
another was called for; then still another 
and another, each with deepening inter- 
est and larger attendance. When a fifth 
was proposed, as i had engagements else- 
where, I promised to return in two weeks 
and speak again. It may seem remarkable 
that no opposition was manifested; but 
those who invited me were all members of 
the church, and Mr. Gunn was the super- 
intendent of the Sabbath school, and Mr. 
Platt a sheriff of the county. Then the 
meetings were announced so suddenly 
that there was no time to get up opposi- 
tion. I was treated with much considera- 
tion, receiving hospitality from those who 
stood first and best. But when I returned, 
lo, what a change! Mr. and Mrs. Gunn 


met me with sorrowful faces, and told me | 


that in my absence Mr. H., the minister, 
had preached a sermon from the text, 
Rev. 2:20: ‘I have a few things against 
thee because thou sufferest that woman, 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophet- 
ess, to teach and to seduce my servants to 
commit fornication.’ He was an able man, 
and in his most eloquent strains he set 


| forth what were the powers and artifices 


of Jezebel, her learning, her talents, her 
high professions, her marvellous blandish- 
ments; with the neglect of the minister 
to forbid her preaching, until she had ac- 
quired such an influence that he dared not 
interfere, thinking that by so doing he 
might displease his church and lose his 
own position. Thus his church was cor- 
rupted, and the most shocking crimes were 
committed. Then Mr. H. charged that 
another Jezebel had arisen, making high 











pretensions to philanthropy and Christian- 
ity, and, with fascinations exceeding even 
those of her Scripture prototype, was aim- 
ing to entice and destroy this church. He 
added: ‘No; a few of those to whom [ now 
speak have listened to her hypocritical 
words. Do any of you ask for evidence of 
her vile character? It needs no other evi- 
dence than the fact that in the face of the 
clearest commands of God, ‘‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches, for it 
is not permitted unto them to speak,” she 
comes here with brazen face, a servant of 
Satan in the garb of an angel of light, 
and tramples this command under her 
feet.’ This is the purport of his discourse 
as reported to me. 

‘-The present generation has no idea of 
the almost omnipotent power of the 
clergy of the dominant church (orthodox 
Congregational) of New England forty- 
five years ago. 

‘*My friends invited me to go with them 
to the weekly prayer-meeting that after- 
noon. We hoped, though with little faith, 
to have an opportunity for my friend to 
say afew words in reply to the Sunday’s 
sermon. But no one was allowed to speak 
except by the minister’s invitation, and 
the meeting was soon closed. We stood near 
the door as the people passed out. Not one 
of those whom [ had met on my first visit, 
not even those who had hospitably enter- 
tajned me, with one exception, gave mea 
hand or a look, but all passed me as if I 
had been a block. I doubt not that many 
of the members of that church thanked 
Mr. H. for his timely warning, by which 
they were saved from being led to death 
and hell. At my lecture thatevening, few 
were present, and those mainly from sur- 
rounding towns. I[ went tomy chamber 
that night, but not to sleep. In agony of 
prayer and tears, my cry was, ‘O that 
my head were waters and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the siain of the daughter of 
my people!’ My anguish was not because 
of anything personal to myself, but be- 
cause [ was thus cut off from the people 
who might rise up for the defence of the 
slave. ‘The friends at whose house I was 
stood by me nobly, but we all saw that 
nothing more could be done at that time. 

**3o00n after this, I was invited to speak 
in Torrington, where a Methodist church 
was opened for me, the minister being 
absent. I remained there about a week, 
holding several meetiogs, which created 
great interest, so that people came in from 
surrounding towns. There were many 
questions asked and answered, but very 
little opposition wasapparent. At one ofthe 
last meetings, although nothing had been 
said about money, the people in passirg 
out left contributions on the desk before 
me. No one said a word except an aged 
man, who, dropping a gold coin, remarked, 
‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ The 
amount was several dollars. 

‘When I started on my mission, my 
funds were low. I could not ask for help, 
but decided that when my supply should 
fail it would be sufficient reason for my 
going home. At one,time I had but ten 
cents left in my purse, and was about to 
write home for a loan, when a letter from 
an intimate friend was brought me contain- 
ing a five-dollar bill.” 

Among the places which Miss Kelley 
visited was Norfolk, Conn. Arriving in 
the absence of her host, several of the 
principal men of the town called on her, 
and informed her with threats that if she 
persisted in her attempt it would be at her 
own peril. With no friend at hand, she 
had to yield; but it was Saturday night, 
and she could not get away before Mon- 
day. Her hostess was evidently in sym- 
pathy with the mob element, and Miss 
Kelley therefore tried to get lodgings 
at the hotel. She was told that the inn- 
keeper would as willingly entertain the 
vilest woman from New York as herself. 
‘*Language,” she writes, ‘*cannot describe 
that long day and night of spiritual an- 
guish and utter desolation.”” Monday 
morning saw her depart. She went to the 
home of a friendly Quaker farmer in 
Canaan. ‘Once more | breathed freely; 
a terrible burden fell off me. When left 
alone, I went into the orchard back of the 
house” (remember she was still young, 
only about twenty-five) ‘‘and ran about like 
a colt let loose. I hopped, skipped and 
danced. I climbed the trees and sang 
with the birds. Such ecstasies of delight 
come rarely.” 

In this town she held good meetings; 
but in Salisbury her meeting was broken 
up by a mob which rang the church bell, 
tooted tin horns and beat on tin pans. 

At Cornwall Bridge Miss Kelley barely 
escaped personal injury. The politics of 
the town were controlled by a charcoal 
manufacturer, a drunken, profane fellow, 
who had a similar following. ‘‘When we 
entered the house we found it well filled 
and lighted, with a candle on the desk 
and several candles and oil lamps on the 
box stovein the centre. The audience ap- 
peared respectable, but from without, 
smutty faces looked in through the open 
windows, and ominous mutterings were 
heard. Directly there strode in a burly, 
red-faced fellow with glaring eyes, who 
brandished a huge club, shouting with an 
oath, ‘Where's the nigger wench?’ A 
shudder ran through me. A feeble, trem- 
bling voice, in the far corner of the room, 
replied, ‘Perhaps she has not come.’ 
Down fell his club, right and left, putting 
out and smashing lamps and candles. 
That on the desk followed in an instant, 
while I was seized by my friends and in 
the darkness was hurried to the door, amid 
the sounds of the falling club, the screams 
of the wounded and the horrible oaths of 
the drunken wretch.” Another attempt 
to hold a meeting was foiled by the ap- 
pearance of this man with a loaded gun. 

If anything more than the terrible cam- 
paigo in Connecticut were needed to con- 
vince Miss Kelley that she had a divine 
call for public speaking, it was found in 
the effect produced by the short but elo- 
quent appeal which she made in Pennsy]- 
vania Hall, Philadelphia, on the memora- 
ble evening of its destruction at the hands 
of a pro-slavery mob, May 16, 1838. At the 
close of that meeting, her friend Theodore 
D. Weld strongly urged her to join the 
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lectu:e-corps, adding, ‘*Abby, if you don’t, | 
God will smite you!” But, before a wom- | 
an could go forth as the accredited agent 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, a battle had | 
to be fought withio its own ranks. On | 
that point [ cannot do better than to read 
a few pages dictated to me by Mrs. Foster | 
two or three years before her death: 

“Long before there was any organized 
movement in behalf of the equal rights of 
women, the battle for the recognition of | 
their equality was fought and won, as an 
incidental issue. on the anti-slavery plat- 
form. In 1837, Sarah and Angelina 
Grimké of South Carolina were invited to | 
New England to lecture to women on | 
slavery. Meetings were appointed for 
them in Boston, at which a few men looked | 
in from the vestibule, and finally entered 
and took seats. No objections being made | 
to this invasion, their subsequent meetings 
were largely attended by men as well as 
women. Meetings were held in many 
towns in New England, frequently in in- 
fluential churches, the pastors opening 
with prayer and otherwise giving coun- 
tenance to the movement. Among the 
most important hearings given the Grimkés 
were those before the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, on petitions. They created an 
interest which had never been felt before, 
as witness the action of the Massachu- | 
setts Congregational Association, which | 
in 1838, by a Pastoral Letter written by a 
committee of which Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams was chairman, warned its various 
churches against giving any countenance 
to women’s speaking in public assemblies, 
a movement which was anti-scriptural, un- 
natural, indecent, and ruinous to the best 
interests of the community. 

‘These lectures, and the action of the 
Congregational Association, resulted in a 
great agitaion, extending throughout 
New England, especially in the anti- 
slavery ranks. No woman had hitherto 
taken part in a mixed convention of any 
of the anti-slavery societies by speaking 
or serving on committees; but in May, 
1838, at the New England Convention, 
Abby Kelley said a few words from her 
seat in the hall, and was afterward nomi- 
nated and elected a member of a commit- 
tee to memorialize the religious associa- 
tions of Massachusetts in regard to slavery. 
This action, hastily taken in the closing 
moments of the first evening, was next 
day violently opposed by ministers and 
others, among them several who had been 
prominent in aiding the Grimké sisters in 
their mixed meetings, but who now. under 
the influence of the Pastoral Letter and 
hostile public sentiment, had joined the 
opposition. These members, having in 
vain requested Miss Kelley to withdraw 
from the committee, introduced a resolu- 
tion excusing her from serving. An in- 
tensely exciting discussion followed. The 
resolution was defeated, a large majority 
taking the ground that women, being mem- 
bers of the society, were entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, and duties pertaining to 
membership. In May, 1839. the question 
again came up, this time at the annual 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in New York. An exciiiog discus- 
sion followed the appointment of Miss 
Kelley to a committee, the question being 
decided as before. The next year it was 
settled, once for all, that in the American 
Anti-Slavery Society and its auxiliaries 
throughout the country, the women should 
tuke part as freely as the men in all the 
work of the public meetings, even to the 
point of presiding on important occasions.” 

It was in 1839 that Miss Kelley’s recog- 
nized career as a lecturer began. She had 
already been baptized with the terrible 
flames of persecution in the solitary Con- 
necticut campaign, and whatever of abuse 
and vilification now assailed her, she could 
bear with comparative equanimity, sup- 
ported by the strong band of brave and 
loyal souls who had pledged to the cause 
of the slave their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. From this time till her 
marriage, in 1845, Mias Kelley devoted her- 
self untiringly to anti-slavery work. She 
spoke in conventions not only, but made 
long trips through remote country dis- | 
tricts, speaking in churches whenever they 
could be obtained; when not, in school- 
houses. Sometimes arrangements were 
made by the Society's agent, but she often 
had to be her own agent, learning from 
her last host who in the surrounding towns 
would help her to get up meetings, and 
who would receive her at their houses, for 
she had no money to pay hotel bills. For 
many years she received no salary, her 
travelling expenses only being paid by the 
Society, and her most pressing needs for | 
clothing being suppiied by her friends. If | 
time would permit, I could relate many 
amusing anecdotes of these lecturing tours. 

She, like Dickens, was given her choice 
of ‘‘corn bread and common doin’s” or 
‘*white bread and chicken fixin’s.”” In the 
new settlements of the West, where the 
kitchen sink or the well was the common 
bathroom for the family, and a single dish 
(sometimes the iron skillet) served each in 
turn as a wash-basin, her hostesses dis- | 
covered that an occult connection existed | 
between a woman lecturer and a pan of | 
water,—a luxury which Miss Kelley | 
always insisted upon having in her room. | 

| 








In those days of pork and bacon, it was 
extremely difficult to get suitable food, 
but eggs and potatoes were usually attain- | 
able. ‘Travelling was a terrible undertak- | 
ing. At first no railroads, then only a few, | 
between the larger cities; stage-coaches 
or wagons, and roads of every degree of | 
muddiness or roughness, with the cordu- | 
roy road of logs as the extreme of torture, | 
—these were the only means of convey- | 
ance for these pioneers of the anti-slavery | 
cause. 

About the time that Abby Kelley became | 
known to the public, another lecturer ap- | 
peared on the anti-slavery platform, one 
who excited more animosity, if less ridi- | 
cule, than she. This was Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, who out-Garrisoned even the famous 
leader. In his ability to portray in vivid 
and terrible language the sin of the slave- 
holder and the wickedness of the church 
and clergy in lending countenance to the 
system, he was said to be without a rival. 
No meeting was dull where he spoke. In- 
deed, a mob was the not improbable out- 








come, before which Mr. Foster never 
quailed. A non-resistant, he carried always 
with him two invaluable weapons,—a 
plercing eye with which he transfixed 
his assailants, and a wonderful magnetic 
power which enabled him to hold an audi- 
ence, though they writhed under his ter- 
rible denunciations. But he was some- 
times roughly handled, and several times 
received serious injuries. 

This brave martyr spirit was the mate 
for whom destiny had preserved Abby 
Kelley from her many youthful admirers. 
Marriage had never attracted her, for mar- 
riage, at that time, meant the absvlute 
submission of the wife, her entire loss of 
identity. To such a union, such a woman 
could never consent. But when this wooer 
came, there was a difference. The great 
principle of human freedom which he ap- 
plied to the black slave, he applied also to 
the white woman, who was, and still is, a 
subject, if not achattel. He had the same 
great cause at heart as she. Like her, he 
had labored without money and without 
price, had given up his profession and his 
creed for the slave. Marriage to such a 
man seemed to her the realization of an 
ideal; and so it proved. But there was 
one condition,—three entire years must be 
devoted to the sacred cause. So the travel- 
ling and the lecturing went on. Up and 
down, from Maine to Ohio, always with 
some woman as a travelling companion, 
Miss Kelley toiled almost without rest. 
One summer she spoke every day for six 
weeks, and sometimes twice a day. The 
meetings (some of them large conven- 
tions) were often held in groves, and it 
was this severe strain which broke the 
voice, before so strong and clear. 

In December, 1845, Abby Kelley and 
Stephen 8S. Foster were married. For a 
year or two previous, they had consented 
to receive the smal! salary usually paid to 
lecturers. They felt that they owed some- 
thing to the new relation and duties they 
were soon toassume. Mr. Foster bad also 
received something from an anti-slavery 
work which he wrote about that time. 
With this small sum, the husband and wife 
purchased a farm in the suburbs of Worces- 
ter, Mass., which continued to be their 
home till Mr. Foster’s death in 1881. But 
their pudlic work was not given up. Mr. 
Foster was usually absent during the win- 
ter on lecturing tours, while Mrs. Foster 
made several long campaigns in the West, 
besides often attending conventions or 
giving lectures nearer home. When asked 
how she could bear to leave her little 
daughter, she would reply, ‘I leave my 
child in wise and loving hands, and but 
for a little; while the slave mo hers daily 
have their daughters torn from their arms 
forever, and sold into torture and infamy.” 

Never was mother more devoted, more 
self-sacrificing than she. Had she been 
less noble, less brave, less tender of her 
child, she would have remained at home 
to enjoy her motherhood at the expense of 
other mothers. She onceexclaimed, ‘The 
most previous legacy I can leave my child 
is a free country!” 

It was about this time that the woman's 
rights cause came up as an independent 
reform. Mrs. Foster had fought the battle 
for the right of women to speak in public, 
and had gained it for herself and for all 
women. Now came the broader question 
of the right to vote, which involves all 
other rights. She was earnest in its advo- 
cacy, and came to see that it was a much 
more comprehensive reform than even the 
anti-slavery movement. But she felt that 
her life was consecrated to the slave, and 
that her failing voice and broken health 
must be husbanded for that service. Yet 
she was thoroughly identified with the 
suffrage movement, and was recognized, 
with the Grimké:, as the pioneer who, 
with bleeding feet, smoothed the path 
through which the women of the suffrage 
gemma might lead their sex to the 
light. 

Mrs. Foster’s last public work was de- 
voted to raising money for rousing public 
sentiment to the necessity of carrying the 
Fifteenth Amendnient. With the other 
loyal friends of the freedmen, she felt that 
freedom without the ballot was an empty 
name. Shecould no longer speak from the 
platform, but her earnest pleading in pri- 
vate rarely failed to convince her listener 
that justice was the only safe course for 
the nation to pursue. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of dollars were contributed 
through her to be spent in holding meet- 
ings throughout the North, and in publish- 
ing and distributing documents for the en- 
lightenment of the public. This amend- 
ment at last carried, she felt that she had 
earned a discharge from the army of work- 
ers. Perhaps it is as well that she is not 
living to-day to see the cowardly commer- 
cial spirit of the North again grovelling at 
the feet of the imperious South, which 
proposes to nullify at will this amendment, 
or any other that she conceives opposed 
to her interests. 

Those wh»? listened to Abby Kelley in 
the days of her young womanhood have 
told me of her wonderful power. This 
consisted, I imagine, chiefly in her intense 
earnestness, in her utter self-forgetfulness 
and consecration. Her language was of 
Quaker simplicity, unadorned with figures 
or imagery ; she never wrote her speeches, 
and rarely spent any time in their prepar- 
ation; but the eloquence of a heart on 
fire, words lighted at the altar of God’s 
truth, were hers. Her audience felt that 
she ‘‘remembered those in bonds as bound 
with them.”’ Such a passion for freedom, 
such unselfish devotion, could not fail to 
inspire admiration and to win converts. 

Though Miss Kelley’s features were not 
beautiful, she must have had an attractive 
personality. Her lithe, graceful figure 
was crowned with a head of fine outlines, 
well poised on a beautiful neck, and cov- 
ered with abundant dark-brown hair, 
hardly gray even at her death. The Qua- 
ker kerchief, laid in folds around her 
neck, was the one article of personal 
adornment to which she clung. Its sim- 
plicity was perhaps its special charm, so 
completely did it seem to harmonize with 
the purity and sincerity of the wearer. 

Mrs. Foster was noted far and near for 
her good housekeeping. She had had al- 
most no experience in this department be- 
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fore her marriage, but (as she confided to 
me a short time before her death) she was 
determined to disprove the assertion thata 
‘“*strong-minded” woman would of course 
neglect her house and family. As a poor 
farmer's wife she hada hard task, but she 
accomplished it successfully, though her 
health was often far from robust. From 
kitchen to platform was perhaps not an easy 
transition, yet it was one which she often 
made with little apparent difficulty. 

A sketch of Mrs. Foster would be in- 
complete without a word upon the charac- 
ter of her husband, which cannot be bet- 
ter said than by his lifelong friend, Parker 
Pillsbury, in his **Acts of the Anti-slavery 
Apostles :” 

“Distinguished abolitionists were often 
called men of one idea. 
its immeasurable importance to all the in- 


Anti-slavery, in | 


terests of the country, material, mental, | 


moral, and social, as well as religious and 
political, was one idea far too great for 
ordinary minds, even without any other. 
But the sturdy symmetry and consistency 
of Mr. Foster’s character were as wonder- 
ful as were his vigor and power in any one 
direction. Earliest and bravest among the 


Catherine H. Lombard, of Springfield, | 
Mass., has left $5,000 to the Home for Aged | 


BOSTON PIANO COMP 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 185) 


Women, and large bequests to Mount 
Holyoke College, the local Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, Home for Friendiess 
Women and Children, the City Library, 
and the Woman's Board of Missions. 

A lecture by C. M. Woodward, Ph. D., 
of the Washington University of St. Louis, 
Mo., in behalf of manual training, was re- 
cently given under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club of Worcester, Mass. The 
lecturer was introduced by the president, 
Mrs. J B. Stone, formerly of St. Louis. 


| 
| 


Miss Emily Howland writes from Sher- | 


wood, N. Y.: ‘*We have just had the rarest 
treat ever enjoyed in this region, in the 


| lecture of Rev. Anna Shaw on ‘Woman 


temperance reformers, when even that | 
cause was almost as odious as anti-slavery | 


became afterward; a radical advocate of 
peace from the standpoint of the Sermon 
on the Mount, ‘Resist not Evil,’ seconded by 
the apostolic injunction, ‘Avenge not your- 
selves ;' a champion in the woman suffrage 
enterprise from its inception ; an intelligeur, 
earnest advocate of the rights of Jabor, 
and deeply interested in all the educa- 


sociations of the city and neighborhood 
where he lived, he left behind him a record 


tional, moral, social and philanthropic as- | Jabor statistics 


Suffrage Essential to a Republic.’ She 
electrified all who heard her, and the audi- 
ence would have been larger if the church, 
densely packed, could have held more lis- 
teners. She seemed all spirit and power.” 

Mrs. Helen Campbell lately gave an 
address in Providence, R. L., on ‘*The 
Workingwoman and her Needs.” She 
traced the history of workingwomen's 
wrongs from the use of the cowhide in 
the beginning of factory labor to the 
“sweating” system of to-day. In 1875, 
showed that in skilled 


| labor the wages of women workers were 


and a memory to grow brighter as the | 


ears sweep on. . . . The beauty and 
oomear of his home were unsurpassed. 
It was sacred to peace and love. Its un- 
ostentatious but elegant and generous hos- 
pitality was the admiration of all who ever 
enjoyed it.” 

James Russell Lowell, in a rhymed let- 
ter descriptive of the principal figures in 
the Anti-Slavery Bazaar held in this city in 
1846, pays a charming tribute to Mrs. 
Foster: 

“A Judith there, turned Quakeress, 

sits Abby in her modest dress, 
Serving a table quietly, 

As if that mild and downcast eye 
Flashed never, with its scorn intense, 
More than Medea’s eloquence. 


No nobler gift of heart or brain, 

No life more white from spot or stain, 
Was e’er on Freedom’s altar laid 
Than hers—the simple Quaker maid.”’ 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE MARIA MITCHELL 
FUN 


The Alumnz of Vassar College are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to raise $45,000 asa 
Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund. Of 
this sum they have already over $26,000, 
favorably invested at high rates of interest. 
The fund, when completed, is to be de- 
voted to the endowment of the professor- 
ship of astronomy at Vassar College. 
Prof. Mitchell herself held this position 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and it 
was the desire of her heart to see the as- 
tronomical department independent and 
self-supporting. She collected about $4,000 
toward this end, but failing health com- 








pelled her to relinquish her efforts. The | 


bulk of the sum already raised has come 
from the Alumnz. 

An appeal is now made to women in 
general to assist in completing the fund. 
An opportunity is hereby given to honor 
one of the most distinguished of American 
women, and to benefit the oldest complete 
and endowed woman’s college in the 
world. The astronomical chair at Vassar, 
which’ has always been held by a woman, 
gives its possessor the same salary and 
rank as the male professorships. Vassar 
was the first woman's college to admit 
alumnz to membership in the board of 
trustees. Its graduates have shown their 
loyalty to their alma mater by building a | 
gymnasium costing $25,000, the largest 
and best connected with any woman's col- 
lege, by establishing several scholarships 
of $6,000 each, and by numerous smaller 
gifts. They especially desire to complete 
the Maria Mitchell Fund within the year. 

By contributing to this end, women will 
not only pay tribute to one of the most 
honored of their sex, but their gifts will 
be of perpetual service in the cause of 
woman’s higher education. The smallest | 
sums will help swell the fund. 

All contributions will be promptly ac- 
knowledged by the undersigned, an au- 
thorized collector, who will forward them 
to the chairman of the committee. 

FRANCES M. ABBOTT, ’81. 

236 North Main Street, Concord, N. H. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The annual fair given by the Woman’s 
Charity Club, of this city, will open at 
Music Hall, Feb. 23, with a Martha Wash- 
ington tea party. 

Mrs. Allie E. Whittaker, of the New 
England Farmer, contributed to the Bos- 
ton Traveller of Jan. 31 an interesting 
sketch of the origin and growth of the | 
cooking schools in this city. 

The membership of the Universalist | 
Social Union of this city is composed of 
men and women, not of men alone, as is 
so frequently the case. At the recent an- 
nual meeting and dinner, Mr. E. B. Sears 
was elected president, and Miss O. H. Pit- | 
man corresponding secretary. 


about two-fifths as much as those of men. 
Mrs. Campbell said on this point: “It is 
to the Knights of Labor that we owe the 
first general and determined attempt to 
equalize matters. They, in 1878, demanded 
equality of opportunity and wages for 
both sexes. A new regard for woman 
was aroused. Whatever errors or slips 
may have been made in the movement, it 
has, on the whole been an immense fac- 
tor.” 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, at its 
annual meeting, took an important step in 
giving recognition to its women. Two of 
them, Mrs. Leland and Mrs. Col. Wylie, 
were elected as deacouesses. It has long 
been the custom of Congregationalists to 
send women on equal terms with men to 
all important church conventions, and a 
number of women have been ordained pas- 
tors by Congregational Councils within 
the past year. ‘This means that thechurch 
has come to see that it should use all its 
forces, and that it has especial need of 
consecrated women. Women in Pilgrim 
Church are expected to take part in prayer- 
meetings, lead meetings, teach in Sabbath 
school, and are eligible to all offices in the 
church. ‘The sooner all churches learn to 
honor their Christian women by removing 
all barriers, the sooner will the kingdom 
come. — Woman's Chronicle, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 





ORIGINATED by a physician, Johnson’s Ano- 
dyne Liniment is prescribed by many regular 
doctors. 


i 


SCROFULA 


is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “ humors;” which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and 
death. Itis the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“ree CURED 


It Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. We all took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union 





| Suits, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 


Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 
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RADE MAY? YA 


Warerooms 257 Tremont 8t., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & 





First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
ete at years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also I’ianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 


CO., Proprietors. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


becomes displaced or “caked.” 


We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNIT TEP CARPET LINING. 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furn 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their 
and elastic. 


The ~*~ Lanting that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ture whe 


n the carpet is swept. 
shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


MMI haces. tne Uifing ie leone 


placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED ILLED c 


he best in the world. 


URCH 


n one Ww Es ahd ‘or watt 


ND PILLING BOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 


main elastic and keep t 


ws AND 


ways in order, an 


. Of spon 
se eres. peseme a 


e 


KNITTED, FILLED WATER: PROOF, MATTRESSES AND BOAT. CUSHIONS. 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to 
KNITTED Fit ING FOR HORSE A 
ave th 


mn tested four years; protects 


nm in an emergency. 
be soiled. _— 


ND, STEAM, RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


e plue 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FIL ING. FOR STUFFIN 


always received the highest c. mmendation 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 
wire 


For hospital and domestic purposes 
bom all elo 


In all sizes. 


URE, These, and all of our goods, have 
ave used them. 


The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


ed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE, 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


HEQUIPOISH WAIST. 





For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


with or without the 









+ within a waist. 


Style 600, Ladies’ 
“ 601, “ 
“ 603. o 


610, Misses’ 
611,“ 


PATENTED, 


“ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones.... 
** 631, Infants’ “ = 6 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
Ht In the Open Back Soft 
\ ill Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 

yj, the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 

large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


aiste, as made for Children and 


PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones........... 
‘ i) 










-$1.75 

Bone Front only..... 2.00 

Laced Bact, Boned Front and Bac! 2.25 
Whole Back without Bones...... 1,50 
bed “* Boned....... 1,75 
75 





For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to ua in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of ay Ty if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE 


aw@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


OMAN’S JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








HARRIETTE ANTHONY, 


Architectural and Landscape 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BURE AU (established in 1*+7) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers + iven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. «). Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C, T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “ii virinoa®. Bo Boron 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arraugement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 

dress as above. . M. COWLES. 


CHAUNGY-HALL SCHOOL, 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 








WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 
Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, 








Editor 
’ { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: #1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Spetaee copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 

ceedingly ne and Instructive Book. Large 

| 12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 

W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that tplendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


The Strike of a Sex. 
A Novel by GEORGE N. MILLER. 


New.— Fourth Edition with Author’s Preface 
Now Ready. 


It would surprise you to read the praises which are 











of them has just said in public: ‘‘The woman who 
can read ‘The Strike of a Sex’ without a feeling of 
gratitude is cordially to be pitied. It is the strongest 
plea for the emancipation of woman ever written.” 
Besides, it is immensely entertaining. 
Mail orders are being received from Maine to 
California. Send for it, enclosing the price in stamps. 


In Ornamental Covers, ° ° 50c. 
* Plain, - ° ° 35c. 


WESNAGE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
120 Liberty St., New York. 





Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 





Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 








CATALOGUES FREE 


The Woman’s Tribune, 
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Miss Jerome’s Latest Book 


FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Designed and illuminated by Irene E. Jerome, author 
of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “Nature's Hallelujah,” 
“In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Antique Covers, tied 
with Silk. Boxed. is 
“Miss Jerome has taken a new departure in her art, 

and the result is one of the daintiest and most attrac- 

tive Christmas books that can be imagined. The con- 
ception is unique, the subject is ennobling and the 
execution 1s an artistic success. Divine Love is the 
theme of the volume, and each page contains an apt 
quotation in illustration. The Aret selection is from 


homas & Kempis. The others are from the New Tes- 
tament. These loving words are set in ornamental 
lettering surrounded on each page by an original design 
with illuminated capitals and Coders in the style of 
the ancient missals avd books of hours, They are 
orinted in fac-simile of Miss Jerome’s original draw- 
ngs. The designs are eminently tasteful and delicate. 
A border made up of a bunch of forget-me-nots with 
a frame-work of the same delicate flower is ‘ovely. A 
border of butterflies and flowers and one of violets on 
a golden background are charming. Miss Jerome hae 
done no better work than is contained in this little 
volume, so exquisite In art, so harmonious in every 


feature.”—Providence J. urnal, 
A POCKET BOOK OF PRIVATE DE- 
VOTIONS 


For Every Morning and Evening in the Week 
With prayers for some pertener occasions, By 
Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. A. With an introduction 
rs Rev. Rufus Ellis. Cloth, 90 cents. 

“Each of the exercises of devotion is divided into 
several sections, so that one of the divisions may be 
used as a separate or occasional prayer, as circum- 
stances may require. The pithy, suggestive in- 
troduction is from the well known graceful pen of 
Rev. Rufus Ellis. The form of the book is particularly 
tasteful.”— Golden Rule, 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND 


By DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance 
sland,” “Practical Boat Sailing,” ete. Cloth. Illus- 
trated, JW, 

“Not boys alone, but all who love the old ocean have 
reason to rejoice that the popular author of this stir- 
ring and sterling tale of the sea was moved to write it. 
In the brief preface the author says, ‘Recitals that 
occur at sea are not, as a rule, preserved; but the ocean 
has its joys, pleasures and pains as well as the land 
and in this “Log” are presented some of the mos 
striking that happened on a voyage abounding in ad- 
venture, profit and pleasure, and very nearly disaster 
before its suecessful termination. In brief, the book 
is made up of incidents of sea life, adventures, and 
sailors’ ‘yarns.’ The course of the vessel was from 
New England to Shanghai, via Cape of Good Hope and 
Indian Ocean. The illustrations are finely executed 
and most interesting.”—Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 


A LOST JEWEL 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, Illustrated by 
Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00, 
“Like the preceding works of this author, ‘The Lost 
Jewel’ is sweet, clean, and tender. It is written for 


young girls, or more properly, young misses, Itisa 
sweetly pathetic story of a little Italian child who had 
been stolen when a babe from her wealthy parents, and 
who endured the life of a street vagrant for years until 


adopted by a delightfully natural family of which she 
becomes one of the most loved members until her own 
parents find and claim her. It is a pleasant, whole- 
some tale, which none can regret having read.” — Toledo 
Journal, 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE 


By ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “An American Girl 


Abroad,” “His Inheritance,” “Katherine Earle,” ete, 

Cloth, $1.00, 

“A very charming volume in the author's best mood, 
No one can read this sweet story, so filled with fresh 
and sparkling thought and striking incidents, without 
being deeply touched and delighted, If it does not run 
altogether in the old groove, it yet «ims to correct nota- 
ble errors and injuries to young people, and comes out 


right in the end, with a wholesome and happy effect.” 


FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS 


Second Part. For School and College. 
Uniform with FivE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part 

First; Five MINUTE RECITATIONS; FIVE MINUTE 

READINGS; ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED, By WALTER 

K. Fosres. Cloth. 0 cents, 

‘This is a little book gotten up for use In schools and 
colleges. Any of the selections can be recited in five 
minutes, and in this respect the book is unique. The 
compiler is one whose long experience in teaching has 
caused him to know what are best liked by students, 
and what will cause them to put forth their best 
— — gee. 4 

0. all bookseilers, and sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price, Catalogues free, wd oe 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


10 Milk St., Boston 


When Sir Grimbald, the brave Crusader 
ancestor of the present British Minister 
at Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
was captured by the Saracens, they de- 
manded in ransom the right hand of 








his wife, and the braver lady so redeemed 
her lord. 

This is the subject of a thrilling ballad, 
“Sir Grimbald’s Ransom,’’ by Mary Bradley. 
Authentic facts furnished for the poem by Sir 
Julian himself; full-page and other pictures by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 


“mmberot” WIDE AWAKE 


number of 


| is both timely and seasonable —timely in Lieut. 


Fremont’s illustrated article on ‘Life at Frontier 
Forts’’ (which has a curious military pendant in 
a true account of ‘‘A Fish Army’’)—seasonable 
in a pretty “Valentine,” by William Zachary 
Gladwin: 


’Twas an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
In the old-time scripture day ; 

But I tell my love that a heart for a heart 
Is by far the better way ! 


The short stories are remarkably readable, 
from the exciting true plot of ‘‘Aunt Dolly’s 
Two Robbers’ to the serio-comic realism of 
“The Story of a Hungry Boy.”’ 

The serials by 
Margaret Sidney, Kirk Munroe, and 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


| are as strong and delightful as the autobiography 
| of the Italian peasant child, Marietta, is quaint 


offered to this little book by the most intelligent | 
and refined women in England and America. One | 


| 


and unconventional. 
Bridgman’s pictorial skit, 


“Through the Dark Continent,” 


drops the curtain to the laughter of the audience. 


100 pages best illustrated literature for young 
folks and the family. 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
NOW READY. 


ANNE BRADSTREET 


| lesser note. 
| with all the vigor and interest that could be ex- 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity | 
| the musty records of the past with life and spirit, 
| making for the reader of to-day a very real and 


AND HER TIME. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming biographical sketch and study of 
the earliest of America’s female writers, ‘‘the 
grandmother of American literature.” Anne 
Bradstreet’s descendants number some of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished men of letters —the 
Danas, the Channings, the Buckminsters, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, and others of 
Mrs. Campbell has told her story 


pected from so earnest a writer, and has inspired 
vital person of that old-time champion of wo- 


men’s possibilities, Mistress Anne Bradstreet, of 
Andover. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


| 


364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield, 
BOSTON. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MRS. ABBY KELLEY 
FOSTER. 





The fvllowing. reminiscences of Mrs. 
Abby Kelley Foster were read at the recent 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary | 
of the first National Woman's Rights Con- 
vention, by her daughter, Miss Alla W. 
Foster : 


In preparing this sketch of the life and 
work of Abby Kelley Foster, I have felt 
myself seriously embarrassed by the im- 

ssibility of treating the subject in any 
But an intensely personal, and therefore 
partial, manner, the almost entire lack of 
other material than that furnished by my 
own recollection addiog to the difficulty 
naturally attendiog such an attempt. 

Mrs. Foster writes, in 1885, in reply to 
the request’of a friend for an account of 
her eurly experiences: “I never kept a 
diary or any incidental no‘es of my life; I 
never kept an article from the newspapers, 
commendatory or condemnatory of my 
course; I seldom preserved a letter; and, 
what may seem remarkable to you, as it 
does to me, the incidents of that time have 
almost utterly faded from my memory, 
with the names of the places where | went, 
and the people I met. A few scenes of 
my severest trials were not entirely cov- 
ered up by the unceasing toil, in public and 
at home, of the forty-five years which have 
followed.” Mrs. Foster did, however, 
write a somewhat detailed account of her 
first attempts to speak in public, and I shall 
therefore be able to giv» you the record of 
this part of her caru:: in her own words. 

Abby Kelley was the descendant of a 
long line of Quaker ancestry, English on 
the mother’s side, Irish on the father’s. 
From the former came her unflinching de- 
termination, her almost dogged persist- 
ence, her unyielding will where a princi- 
ple was at stake, her severe judgment of 
all who failed to reach her lofty standards 
of morality. With the Celtic blood came 
her cheerfulness, her ingenuousness, her 
childlike simplicity, and utter lack of self- 
consciousness. Her inability to keep a 
secret, even when of an important charac- 
ter, was the source of much amusement 
and occasional annoyance to her friends. 
Of Irish wit she had not a trace, though 
she could thoroughly enjoy a joke when it 
was explained to her. 

Mrs. Foster had a clear, though, perhaps, 
an unusual conception of the distinction 
between the possible and the impossible. 
Whatever was right and just she firmly be- 
lieved to be possible. To right a wrong, 
or to a:complish an important object, she 
would move heaven and earth; but she 
wasted no energy in useless repining over 
the inevitable. It was this philosophic 
resignation to the necessary ills of life, 
combined with a remarkable elasticity of 
temperament, which enabled her to endure 
the intease nervous strain to which she 
was for many years unavoidably subjected, 
and helped to prolong beyond three score 
years and ten a life, in childhood frail, in 

outh and middle life constantly over- 

a with severe mental and physical 
toil. 
Soon after her birth in the little town of 
Pelham, Mass , in January, 1811, her par- 
ents removed to Worcester, where the little 
Abigail, because of her delicate health, 
was allowed to grow up in comparative 
freedom from the restraint imposed upon 
the girls of herday. Butin spite of this, 
she used to tell me that she constantly re- 
belled against the limits set to the phys- 
ical activity of girls. She felt it a humil- 
jation to be permitted to go on the ice only 
in tow of some condescending boy who 
might offer to drag her behind him by a | 
stick. But she would climb trees and | 
fences, and coast down hills on barrel- 
staves, undeterred by the epithets ‘‘hoy- 
den” and ‘‘tomboy’’ heaped upon her by 
the girls who only played with dolls in the 
house. Thus early did she exhibit that 
love of freedom which was her leading 
trait through life. 

Her mother, the strictest of orthodox 
Friends, taught her children to follow with 
unquestioning obedience the leadings of 
‘the Spirit,”—that inner voice which the 
world calls conscience. It was to this 
early training of the conscience and the 
will that Mrs. Foster attributed her moral 
strength in later life. The severe disci- 
—_ of the household was mitigated, 

owever, by the genial influence of the 
warm-hearted, impulsive father, whose 
kindly nature found expression in tender 
affection toward his children and abound- 
a to a large circle of friends. 

ecuniary misfortunes reduced the fam- 
ily income by.and by, and put to the test 
the character of the young girl who was 
just now beginning to realize the serious 
meaning of life. She had learned all that 
the best private school for girls in Worces- 
ter could teach her. Her parents could 
not afford to send her away to school, so, 
at the age of fourteen, she borrowed 
money of an older sister to pay her ex- 
penses for a year at the Friends’ School in 
Providence, R. 1. Though not (as she de- 
clared) a brilliant scholar, she was a most 
faithful student, often working so hard 
over her lessons that the perspiration 
would stand out on her face as if from | 
hard physical exertion. She took a high | 








rank in her class, and was, therefore, able 
to obtain from her teachers a recommen- | 
dation which secured her a schoo! the next | 
year, though she was only fifteen years | 
old. Having paid her debt and earned a | 
little beside, she returned to school; and | 
for three years she alternately taught and | 
studied, until she had finished the most | 
advanced course of instruction which New | 
England then offered to women. From | 
the age of fourteen she paid all her own | 
expenses. 
She was fond of dress, and indulged to 
the full in the few frivolities allowed by | 
her sect, which did not altogether frown | 
upon rich silks and satins, if plainly fash- | 
ioned and of subdued tints. Abby (( think | 
she had already dropped the ‘‘gail”) had | 
an eminently social nature, and did not | 
disdain the pomps and vanities of parties | 
and balls, with their attendant beaux, 
among whum her delicate. graceful figure 
and beautiful dancing wade her a favorite. 
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Miss Kelley must have been about nine- 


teen when she went to Lynn, where, for 





pretensions to philanthropy and Christian- 
ity, and, with fascinations exceeding even 


several years, she had charge of the private | those of her Scripture prototype, was aim- 


school of the Friends’ Society. It was 
while here that she first heard the subject 
of slavery discussed. She listened to the 


burning words of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, | 
and to the strong Quaker utterance of | 


Arnold Buffum. The ‘inner voice” began 
to call to her, and she replied by accepting 
the secretaryship of the Lynn Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, just formed. Her 
own words, taken from the letter to which 
I have referred, give a vivid picture of the 
strong impres:ion which the reform had 
already made upon her: 

‘From this time I did what I could to 
carry forward the work, by circulating 
petitions to our legislative bodies, scatter. 
ing our publications, soliciting subscrip- 
tions to our journals, and raising funds for 
our societies; in the meantime by private 
conversation enforcing our principles and 
our measures, in season and out of season, 
taking more and more of the time lefc 
from my school duties. At length, my 
whole soul was so filled with the subject 
that it would not leave me in school hours, 
and I saw | was giving to this duty less 
than its due. This decided me to resign. 
I had been wanting to pass a season with 
my mother, who was in failing health. 
My resignation was not accepted, but I 
persisted, and, after two more terms, | was 
released. My mother was in sympathy 
with me on the slavery question, and [ 
told her fully the state of my mind, saying 
that, but for the fact that I had so little 
command of language and no training in 
public speaking, I should think IJ had a 
divine call (as understood by Friends) to 
go forth and lecture. 

‘*About this time there was a pressing 
call for funds from the anti-slavery so- 
cieties, and [ sold some of the most ex- 
pensive articles of my wardrobe, and 
forwarded the proceeds to the treasury, 
feeling that I could not withhold even a 
feather’s weight of help which might 
hasten the downfall of the terrible system 
which, by crushing and cursing the slave, 
had deprived the whole country of ‘the 
liberty of speech and the press, and the 
right of peaceable assemblage and peti- 
tion.’”* [Let me say at this point that Miss 
Kelley had already given to the society all 
her accumulated earnings, and the small 
inheritance recently received from her fa- 
ther’s estate.—a. Ww. F.] ‘‘Not long after 
this, in one of our Scripture readings at 
breakfast, I read from a chapter contain- 
ing these words: ‘Not many wise men, 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called; but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty, and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, and 
things which are not, to bring to naught 
things that.are, that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.’ I closed the book and 
said to my mother: ‘My way is clear now; 
a new light has broken on me. How true 
it is, as history records, that all great re- 
forms have been carried forward by weak 
and despised means! The talent, the learn- 
ing, the wealth, the church, and the State 
are pledged to the support of slavery. I 
will go out among the honest-hearted com- 
mon people, into the highways and by- 
ways, and cry, ‘'Pity the poor slave!” 
if I can do nothing more.’ My mother 
still hoped I might be spared from taking 
up so heavy a cross; but I told herI had 
counted the cost, and though, as an abo- 
litionist, I must take my life in my hand, 
and, as a public-speaking woman, must 
suffer more than the loss of life, yet all I 
could give and all J was, was but as dust in 
the balance, if my efforts could gain over 
to our cause a few honest souls. 

“I had a sister living in Connecticut 
who was quite in accord with me, and at 
her house | now made mv home, going out 
as opportunities were offered me by the 
few abolitionists of that vicinity. I was 
entirely unknown and unheard of, except 
as some New York paper, in its denuncia- 
tions and ridicule of the anti-slavery meet- 
ings, might refer to me as ‘that monstros- 
ity, a public-speaking woman.’ I had no 
endorsement from any society, none but a 
few of my most intimate friends knowing 
of my purpose. The reason for my going 
out thus was my doubt of being able to 
serve the great cause in this way; and I 
did not wish to involve any other person 
in the trials, perils and tribulations to 
which [ should be liable.” 

Miss Kelley finally received an invita- 
tion to hold meetings in the village of 
Washington, Conn. She says of them: 
“The first meeting was well attended, and 
another was called for; then still another 
and another, each with deepening inter- 
est and larger attendance. When a fifth 
was proposed, as i had engagements else- 
where, I promised to return in two weeks 
and speak again. It may seem remarkable 
that no opposition was manifested; but 
those who invited me were all members of 
the church, and Mr. Gunn was the super- 
intendent of the Sabbath school, and Mr. 
Platt a sheriff of the county. Then the 
meetings were announced so suddenly 
that there was no time to get up opposi- 
tion. I was treated with much considera- 
tion, receiving hospitality from those who 
stood first and best. But when I returned, 
lo, what a change! Mr. and Mrs. Gunn 


met me with sorrowful faces, and told me | 


that in my absence Mr. H., the minister, 
had preached a sermon from the text, 
Rev. 2:20: ‘I have a few things against 
thee because thou sufferest that woman, 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophet- 
ess, to teach and to seduce my servants to 
commit fornication.’ He was an able man, 
and in his most eloquent strains he set 
forth what were the powers and artifices 
of Jezebel, her learning, her talents, her 
high professions, her marvellous blandish- 
ments; with the neglect of the minister 
to forbid her preaching, until she had ac- 
quired such an influence that he dared not 
interfere, thinking that by so doing he 
might displease his church and lose his 
own position. Thus his church was cor- 
rupted, and the most shocking crimes were 
committed. Then Mr. H. charged that 











ing to entice and destroy this church. He 
added: ‘No: a few of those to whom [ now 
speak have listened to her hypocritical 
words. Do any of you ask for evidence of 
her vile character? It needs no other evi- 
dence than the fact that in the face of the 
clearest commands of God, ‘‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches, for it 
is not permitted unto them to speak,” she 
comes here with brazen face, a servant of 
Satan in the garb of an angel of light, 
and tramples this command under her 
feet.’ This is the purport of his discourse 
as reported to me. 

‘The present generation has no idea of 
the almost omnipotent power of the 
clergy of the dominant church (orthodox 
Congregational) of New England forty- 
five years ago. 

‘*My friends invited me to go with them 
to the weekly prayer-meeting that after- 
noon. We hoped, though with little faith, 
to have an opportunity for my friend to 
say afew words in reply to the Sunday’s 
sermon. But no one was allowed to speak 
except by the minister’s invitation, and 
the meeting was soon closed. We stood near 
the door as the people passed out. Not one 
of those whom [ had met on my first visit, 
not even those who had hospitably enter- 
tajned me, with one exception, gave mea 
hand or a look, but all passed me as if I 
had been a block. I doubt not that many 
of the members of that church thanked 
Mr. H. for his timely warning, by which 
they were saved from being led to death 
and hell. At my lecture thatevening, few 
were present, and those mainly from sur- 
rounding towns. [ went tomy chamber 
that night, but not to sleep. In agony of 
prayer and tears, my cry was, ‘O that 
my head were waters and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of 
my people!’ My anguish was not because 
of anything personal to myself, but be- 
cause [ was thus cut off from the people 
who might rise up for the defence of the 
slave. ‘The friends at whose house I was 
stood by me nobly, but we all saw that 
nothing more could be done at that time. 

‘*3oon after this, I was invited to speak 
in Torrington, where a Methodist church 
was opened for me, the minister being 
absent. I remained there about a week, 
holding several meetings, which created 
great interest, so that people came in from 
surrounding towns. There were many 
questions asked and answered, but very 
little opposition wasapparent. Atone ofthe 
last meetings, although nothing had been 
said about money, the people in passirg 
out left contributions on the desk before 
me. No one said a word except an aged 
man, who, dropping a gold coin, remarked, 
‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ The 
amount was several dollars. 

‘When I started on my mission, my 
funds were low. I could not ask for help, 
but decided that when my supply should 
fail it would be sufficient reason for my 
going home. At one ,time I had but ten 
cents left in my purse, and was about to 
write home for a loan, when a letter from 
an intimate friend was brought me contain- 
ing a five-dollar bill.” 

Among the places which Miss Kelley 
visited was Norfolk, Conn. Arriving in 
the absence of her host, several of the 
principal men of the town called on her, 
and informed her with threats that if she 
persisted in her attempt it would be at her 
own peril. With no friend at hand, she 
had to yield; but it was Saturday night, 
and she could not get away before Mon- 
day. Her hostess was evidently in sym- 
pathy with the mob element, and Miss 
Kelley therefore tried to get lodgings 
at the hotel. She was told that the inn- 
keeper would as willingly entertain the 
vilest woman from New York as herself. 
‘*Language,” she writes, ‘cannot describe 
that long day and night of spiritual an- 
guish and utter desolation.”” Monday 
morning saw her depart. She went to the 
home of a friendly Quaker farmer in 
Canaan. ‘‘Once more | breathed freely; 
a terrible burden fell off me. When left 
alone, I went into the orchard back of the 
house” (remember she was still young, 
only about twenty-five) ‘‘and ran about like 
a colt let loose. I hopped, skipped and 
danced. I climbed the trees and sang 
with the birds. Such ecstasies of delight 
come rarely.” 

In this town she held good meetings; 
but in Salisbury her meeting was broken 
up by a mob which rang the church bell, 
tooted tin horns and beat on tin pans. 

At Cornwall Bridge Miss Kelley barely 
escaped personal injury. The politics of 
the town were controlled by a charcoal 
manufacturer, a drunken, profane fellow, 
who had a similar following. ‘*‘When we 
entered the house we found it well filled 
and lighted, with a candle on the desk 
and several candles and oil lamps on the 
box stovein the centre. The audience ap- 
peared respectable, but from without, 
smutty faces looked in through the open 
windows, and ominous mutterings were 
heard. Directly there strode in a burly, 
red-faced fellow with glaring eyes, who 
brandished a huge club, shouting with an 
oath, ‘Where's the nigger wench?’ A 
shudder ran through me. A feeble, trem- 
bling voice, in the far corner of the room, 
replied, ‘Perhaps she has not come.’ 
Down fell his club, right and left, putting 
out and smashing lamps and candles. 
That on the desk followed in an instant, 
while [ was seized by my friends and in 
the darkness was hurried to the door, amid 
the sounds of the falling club, the screams 
of the wounded and the horrible oaths of 
the drunken wretch.” Another attempt 
to hold a meeting was foiled by the ap- 
pearance of this man with a loaded gun. 

If anything more than the terrible cam- 
paign in Connecticut were needed to con- 
vince Miss Kelley that she had a divine 
call for public speaking, it was found in 
the effect produced by the short but elo- 
quent appeal which she made in Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, Philadelphia, on the memora- 
ble evening of its destruction at the hands 
of a pro-slavery mob, May 16, 1838. At the 
close of that meeting, her friend Theodore 


another Jezebel had arisen, making high ‘ D. Weld strongly urged her to join the 





1891. 


lecture-corps, adding, ‘Abby, if youdon’t, | come, before which Mr. Foster never 


God will smite you!” But, before a wom- 
an could go forth as the accredited agent 


of the Anti-Slavery Society, a battle had | 


to be fought withio its own ranks. On 


| 


that point { cannot do better than to read | 
a few pages dictated to me by Mrs. Foster | 


two or three years before her death: 
‘Long before there was any organized 
movement in behalf of the equal rights of 
women, the battle for the recognition of 
their equality was fought and won, as an 
incidental issue. on the anti-slavery plat- 
form. In 
Grimké of South Carolina were invited to 
New England to lecture to women on 
slavery. Meetings were appointed for 
them in Boston, at whicha few men looked 
in from the vestibule, and finally entered 
and took seats. No objections being made 
to this invasion, their subsequent meetings 
were largely attended by men as well as 
women. Meetings were held in many 
towns in New England, frequently in in- 
fluential churches, the pastors opening 
with prayer and otherwise giving coun- 
tenance to the movement. Among the 
most important hearings given the Grimkés3 
were those before the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, on petitions. They created an 
interest which had never been felt before, 
as witness the action of the Massachu- 


setts Congregational Association, which | 


in 1838, by a Pastoral Letter written by a 
committee of which Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams was chairman, warned its various 
churches against giving any countenance 
to women’s speaking in public assemblies, 
a movement which was anti-scriptural, un- 
natural, indecent, and ruinous to the best 
interests of the community. 

‘These lectures, and the action of the 
Congregational Association, resulted in a 
great agitaion, extending throughout 
New England, especially in the anti- 
slavery ranks. No woman had hitherto 
taken part in a mixed convention of any 
of the anti-slavery societies by speaking 
or serving on committees; but in May, 
1838, at the New England Convention, 
Abby Kelley said a. few words from her 
seat in the hall, and was afterward nomi- 
nated and elected a member of a commit- 
tee to memorialize the religious associa- 
tions of Massachusetts in regard to slavery. 
This action, hastily taken in the closing 
moments of the first evening, was next 
day violently opposed by ministers and 
others, among them several who had been 
prominent in aiding the Grimké sisters in 
their mixed meetings, but who now. under 
the influence of the Pastoral Letter and 
hostile public sentiment, had joined the 
opposition. These members, having in 
vain requested Miss Kelley to withdraw 
from the committee, introduced a resolu- 
tion excusing her from serving. An in- 
tensely exciting discussion followed. The 
resolution was defeated, a large majority 
taking the ground that women, being mem- 
bers of the society, were entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, and duties pertaining to 
membership. In May, 1839, the question 
again came up, this time at the annual 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in New York. An exciiiog discus- 
sion followed the appointment of Miss 
Kelley to a committee, the question being 
decided as before. The next year it was 
settled, once for all, that in the American 
Anti-Slavery Society and its auxiliaries 
throughout the country, the women should 
tuke part as freely as the men in all the 
work of the public meetings, even to the 
point of presiding on important occasions.” 

It was in 1839 that Miss Kelley’s recog- 
nized career as a lecturer began. She had 
already been baptized with the terrible 
flames of persecution in the solitary Con- 
necticut campaign, and whatever of abuse 
and vilification now assailed her, she could 
bear with comparative equanimity, sup- 
ported by the strong band of brave and 
loyal souls who had pledged to the cause 
of the slave their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. From this time till her 
marriage, in 1845, Mias Kelley devoted her- 
self untiringly to anti-slavery work. She 
spoke in conventions not only, but made 
long trips through remote country dis- 
tricts, speaking in churches whenever they 
could be obtained; when not, in school- 
houses. Sometimes arrangements were 
made by the Society’sagent, but she often 
had to be her own agent, learning from 
her last host who in the surrounding towns 
would help her to get up meetings, and 
who would receive her at their houses, for 
she had no money to pay hotel bills. For 
many years she received no salary, her 


travelling expenses only being paid by the | 
Society, and her most pressing needs for | 
clothing being supplied by her friends. If | 


time would permit, I could relate many 
amusing anecdotes of these lecturing tours. 

She, like Dickens, was given her choice 
of “corn bread and common doin’s” or 
‘‘white bread and chicken fixin’s.”” In the 
new settlements of the West, where the 
kitchen sink or the well was the common 
bathroom for the family, and a single dish 
(sometimes the iron skillet) served each in 
turn as a wash-basin, her hostesses dis- 


1837, Sarah and Angelina | 








| 


quailed. A non-resistant, he carried always 
with him two invaluable weapons,—a 
piercing eye with which he transfixed 
his assailants, and a wonderful magnetic 
power which enabled him to hold an audi- 
ence, though they writhed under his ter- 
rible denunciations. But he was some- 
times roughly handled, and several times 
received serious injuries. 

This brave martyr spirit was the mate 
for whom destiny had preserved Abby 
Kelley from her many youthful admirers. 
Marriage had never attracted her, for mar- 
riage, at that time, meant the absvlute 
submission of the wife, her entire loss of 
identity. To such a union, such a woman 
could never consent. But when this wooer 
came, there was a difference. The great 
principle of human freedom which he ap- 
plied to the black slave, he applied also to 
the white woman, who was, and still is, a 
subject, if not achattel. He had the same 
great cause at heart asshe. Like her, he 
had labored without money and without 
price, had given up his profession and his 
creed for the slave. Marriage to such a 
man seemed to her the realization of an 
ideal; and so it proved. But there was 
one condition,—three entire years must be 
devoted to the sacred cause. So the travel- 
ling and the lecturing went on. Up and 
down, from Maine to Ohio, always with 
some woman as a travelling companion, 
Miss Kelley toiled almost without rest. 
One summer she spoke every day for six 
weeks, and sometimes twice a day. The 
meetings (some of them large conven- 
tions) were often held in groves, and it 
was this severe strain which broke the 
voice, before so strong and clear. 

In December, 1845, Abby Kelley and 
Stephen S. Foster were married. For a 
year or two previous, they had consented 
to receive the small salary usually paid to 
lecturers. They felt that they owed some- 
thing to the new relation and duties they 
were soon toassume. Mr. Foster bad also 
received something from an anti-slavery 
work which he wrote about that time. 
With this small sum, the husband and wife 
purchased a farm in the suburbs of Worces- 
ter, Mass., which continued to be their 
home till Mr. Foster’s death in 1881. But 
their pu>lic work was not given up. Mr. 
Foster was usually absent during the win- 
ter on lecturing tours, while Mrs. Foster 
made several long campaigns in the West, 
besides often attending conventions or 
giving lecturesnearer home. When asked 
how she could bear to leave her little 
daughter, she would reply, ‘I leave my 
child in wise and loving hands, and but 
for a little; while the slave mo hers daily 
have their daughters torn from their arms 
forever, and sold into torture and infamy.” 

Never was mother more devoted, more 
self-sacrificing than she. Had she been 
less noble, less brave, less tender of her 
child, she would have remained at home 
to enjoy her motherhood at the expense of 
other mothers. She onceexclaimed, ‘*The 
most precious legacy I can leave my child 
is a free country!” 

It was about this time that the woman's 
rights cause came up as an independent 
reform. Mrs. Foster had fought the buttle 
for the right of women to speak in public, 
and had gained it for herself and for all 
women. Now came the broader question 
of the right to vote, which involves all 
other rights. She was earnest in its advo- 
cacy, and came to see that it was a much 
more comprehensive reform than even the 
anti-slavery movement. But she felt that 
her life was consecrated to the slave, and 
that her failing voice and broken health 
must be husbanded for that service. Yet 
she was thoroughly identified with the 
suffrage movement, and was recognized, 
with the Grimkés, as the pioneer who, 
with bleeding feet, smoothed the path 
through which the women of the suffrage 
movement might lead their sex to the 
light. 

Mrs. Foster’s last public work was de- 
voted to raising money for rousing public 
sentiment to the necessity of carrying the 
Fifteenth Amendnient. With the other 
loyal friends of the freedmen, she felt that 
freedom without the ballot was an empty 
name. Shecould no longer speak from the 
platform, but her earnest pleading in pri- 
vate rarely failed to convince her listener 
that justice was the only safe course for 
the nation to pursue. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of dollars were contributed 
through her to be spent in holding meet- 
ings throughout the North, and in publish- 
ing and distributing documents for the en- 
lightenment of the public. This amend- 
ment at last carried, she felt that she had 
earned a discharge from the army of work- 
ers. Perhaps it is as well that she is not 
living to-day to see the cowardly commer- 
cial spirit of the North again grovelling at 
the feet of the imperious South, which 
proposes to nullify at will this amendment, 
or any other that she conceives opposed 
to her interests. 

Those wh)? listened to Abby Kelley in 
the days of her young womanhood have 
told me of her wonderful power. This 


covered that an occult connection existed | consisted, I imagine, chiefly in her intense 
between a woman lecturer and a pan of | earnestness, in her utter self-forgetfulness 


water,—a luxury which Miss Kelley | and consecratioa. 


Her language was of 


always insisted upon having in her room. , Quaker simplicity, unadorned with figures 


In those days of pork and bacon, it was | 


extremely difficult to get suitable food, 


but eggs and potatoes were usually attain- | 


able. ‘Travelling was a terrible undertak- 
ing. At first no railroads, then only afew, 


| 


between the larger cities; stage-coaches | 
or wagons, and roads of every degree of | 
muddiness or roughness, with the cordu- | 


roy road of logs as the extreme of torture, 
—these were the only means of convey- 
ance for these pioueers of the anti-slavery 
cause. 

About the time that Abby Kelley became 
known to the public, another lecturer ap- 
peared on the anti-slavery platform, one 
who excited more animosity, if less ridi- 
cule, than she. This was Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, who out-Garrisoned even the famous 
leader. In his ability to portray in vivid 
and terrible language the sin of the slave- 
holder and the wickedness of the church 
and clergy in lending countenance to the 
system, he was said to be without a rival. 
No meeting was dull where he spoke. In- 
deed, a2 mob was the not improbable out- 





or imagery ; she never wrote her speeches, 
and rarely spent any time in their prepar- 
ation; but the eloquence of a heart on 
fire, words lighted at the altar of God’s 
truth, were hers. Her audience felt that 
she ‘tremembered those in bonds as bound 
with them.’ Such a passion for freedom, 
such unselfish devotion, could not fail to 
inspire admiration and to win converts. 
Though Miss Kelley’s features were not 
beautiful, she must have had an attractive 
personality. Her lithe, graceful figure 
was crowned with a head of fine outlines, 
well poised on a beautiful neck, and cov- 
ered with abundant dark-brown hair, 
hardly gray even at her death. The Qua- 
ker kerchief, laid in folds around her 
neck, was the one article of personal 
adornment to which she clung. Its sim- 
plicity was perhaps its special charm, so 
completely did it seem to harmonize with 
the purity and sincerity of the wearer. 
Mrs. Foster was noted far and near for 
her good housekeeping. She had had al- 
most no experience in this department be- 
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fore her marriage, but (as she confided to 
me a short time before her death) she was 
determined to disprove the assertion thata 
‘“strong-minded” woman would of course 
neglect her house and family. As a poor 
farmer's wife she hada hard task, but she 
accomplished it successfully, though her 
health was often far from robust. From 
kitchen to platform was perhaps not an easy 
transition, yet it was one which she often 





made with little apparent difficulty. 

A sketch of Mrs. Foster would be in- | 
complete without a word upon the charac- | 
ter of her husband, which cannot be bet- 
ter said than by his lifelong friend, Parker | 
Pillsbury, in his ‘*Acts of the Anti-slavery | 
Apostles :” 

“Distinguished abolitionists were often 
called men of one idea. Anti-slavery, in | 
its immeasurable importance to all the in- 
terests of the country, material, mental, 
moral, and social, as well as religious and 
political, was one idea far too great for | 
ordinary minds, even without any other. 
But the sturdy symmetry and consistency 
of Mr. Foster’s character were as wonder- 
ful as were his vigor and power in any one 
direction. Earliest and bravest among the 
temperance reformers, when even that | 
cause was almost as odious as anti-slavery 
became afterward; a radical advocate of 
peace from the standpoint of the Sermon 
on the Mount, ‘Resist not Evil,’ seconded by 
the apostolic injunction, ‘Avenge not your- 
selves ;’ a champion in the woman suffrage 
enterprise from its inception ; an intelligeur, 
earnest advocate of the rights of Jabor, 
and deeply interested in all the educa- 
tional], moral, social and philanthropic as- 
sociations of the city and neighborhood 
where he lived, he left behind him a record 
and a memory to grow brighter as the 

ears sweep on. . . . The beauty and 

armony of his home were unsurpassed. 
It was sacred to peace and love. Its un- 
ostentatious but elegant and generous hos- 
pitality was the admiration of all who ever 
enjoyed it.” 

James Russell Lowell, in a rhymed let- 
ter descriptive of the principal figures in 
the Anti-Slavery Bazaar held in this city in 
1846, pays a charming tribute to Mrs. 
Foster : 

‘A Judith there, turned Quakeress, 

Sits Abby in her modest dress, 
Serving a table quietly, 

As if that mild and downcast eye 
Flashed never, with its scorn intense, 
More than Medea’s eloquence. 


No nobler gift of heart or brain, 

No life more white from spot or stain, 
Was e’er on Freedom’s altar laid 
Than hers—the simple Quaker maid.”’ 


——_++-e 
AN APPEAL FOR THE MARIA MITCHELL 
FU 





The Alumnz of Vassar College are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to raise $40,000 asa 
Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund. Of 
this sum they have already over $26,000, 
favorably invested at high rates of interest. 
The fund, when completed, is to be de- 
voted to the endowment of the professor- 
ship of astronomy at Vassar College. 
Prof. Mitchell herself held this position 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and it 
was the desire of her heart to see the as- 
tronomical department independent and 
self-supporting. She collected about $4,000 
toward this end, but failing health com- 
pelled her to relinquish her efforts. The 
bulk of the sum already raised has come | 
from the Alumnz. 

An appeal is now made to women in 
general to assist in completing the fund. 
An opportunity is hereby given to honor 
one of the most distinguished of American 
women, and to benefit the oldest complete 
and endowed woman’s college in the | 
world. The astronomical chuir at Vassar, 
which’has always been held by a woman, 
gives its possessor the same salary and 
rank as the male professorships. Vassar 
was the first woman's college to admit 
alumnz to membership in the board of 
trustees. Its graduates have shown their 
loyalty to their alma mater by building a | 
gymnasium costing $25,000, the largest 
and best connected with any woman's col- 
lege, by establishing several scholarships 
of $6,000 each, and by numerous smaller 
gifts. They especially desire to complete 
the Maria Mitchell Fund within the year. 

By contributing to this end, women will 
not only pay tribute to one of the most 
honored of their sex, but their gifts will | 
be of perpetual service in the cause of 
woman’s higher education. The smallest 
sums will help swell the fund. 

All contributions will be promptly ac- 
knowledged by the undersigned, an au- 
thorized collector, who will forward them 
to the chairman of the committee. 

FRANCES M. ABBOTT, ’81. 

236 North Main Street, Concord, N. H. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The annual fair given by the Woman’s | 
Charity Club, of this city, will open at | 
Music Hall, Feb. 23, with a Martha Wash- 
ington tea party. 

Mrs. Allie E. Whittaker, of the New 
England Farmer, contributed to the Bos- 
ton Traveller of Jan. 31 an interesting 
sketch of the origin and growth of the 
cooking schools in this city. 

The membership of the Universalist | 
Social Union of this city is composed of 
men and women, not of men alone, as is 
so frequently the case. At the recent an- 
nual meeting and dinner, Mr. E. B. Sears 
was elected president, and Miss O. H. Pit- | 
man corresponding secretary. 


| lecture of Rev. Anna Shaw on 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL : 


Catherine H. Lombard, of Springfield, | 
Mass., has left $5,000 to the Home for Aged | 
Women, and large bequests to Mount | 
Holyoke College, the local Woman's Chris- | 
tian Association, Home for Friendiess 
Women and Children, the City Library, 
and the Woman’s Board of Missions. 

A lecture by C. M. Woodward, Ph. D., 
of the Washington University of St. Louis, 
Mo., in behalf of manual training, was re- 


cently given under the auspices of the | 


Women’s Club of Worcester, Mass. The 
lecturer was introduced by the president, 
Mrs. J B. Stone, formerly of St. Louis. 
Miss Emily Howland writes from Sher- 
wood, N. Y.: ‘*We have just had the rarest 
treat ever enjoyed in this region, in the 
‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a Republic.’ She 
electrified all who heard her, and the audi- 
ence would have been larger if the church, 


| densely packed, could have held more lis- 


teners. She seemed all spirit and power.” 


Mrs. Helen Campbell lately gave an 
address in Providence, R. L., on ‘The 
Workingwoman and her Needs.” She 
traced the history of workingwomen's 
wrongs from the use of the cowhide in 
the beginning of factory labor to the 
“sweating” system of to-day. In 1875, 
labor statistics showed that in skilled 
labor the wages of women workers were 
about two-fifths as much as those of men. 
Mrs. Campbell said on this point: “It is 
to the Knights of Labor that we owe the 
first general and determined attempt to 
equalize matters. They, in 1878, demanded 
equality of opportunity and wages for 
both sexes. A new regard for woman 
was aroused. Whatever errors or slips 
may have been made in the movement, it 
has, on the whole been an immense fac- 
tor.” 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, at its 
annual meeting, took an important step in 
giving recognition to its women. Two of 
them, Mrs. Leland and Mrs. Col. Wylie, 
were elected as deacouesses. It has long 
been the custom of Congregationalists to 
send women on equal terms with men to 
all important church conventions, and a 
number of women have been ordained pas- 
tors by Congregational Councils within 
the past year. ‘This means that the church 
has come to see that it should use all its 
forces, and that it has especial need of 
consecrated women. Women in Pilgrim 
Church are expected to take part in prayer- 
meetings, lead meetings, teach in Sabbath 
school, and are eligible to all offices in the 
church. The sooner all churches learn to 
honor their Christian women by removing 
all barriers, the sooner will the kingdom 
come. — Woman's Chronicle, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 





ORIGINATED by a physician, Johnson’s Ano- 
dyne Liniment is prescribed by many regular 
doctors. 


is 


SCROFULA 


is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “‘ humors;’’ which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and 
death. It is the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“rae CURED 


It Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. Weall took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG | 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union | 
Suits, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 

















TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 
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RADE MAYY_Y 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & 
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KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


becomes displaced or ‘“‘caked.” 


We manufacture 


padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


T LINING. 


ses to settle on the furn 


KNITTED CARP 


scarcely any dust 


The outy ay | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ture whe 


n the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 
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Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
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STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ed hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING 
ved the highest cv r 


always recei mmendation 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


For hospital and domestic purposes 
FUR 


om all who 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


ITURE,. These, and all of our goods, have 
ave used them. 


wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 





For Ladies, Misses, 














within a waist. 


** 631, Infante’ 


PATENTED. 


« 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones 
o 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


Children and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
=~ and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and £ pesseet bust support is 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
Infants, particular attention to the physical pro 
; the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,aod from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


rovided 
as made for Children and 
rtions and requirements of 


PRICES. 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........+++++++-$1.75 
ty 601 it) it) o Bo 


ne Front only.......++.+ seeeee 2.00 


> Laced Bact, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
“ oe Misses’ Whole Back without Bones 
‘ 





soveee 1,60 
* Boned oe lS 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE 


w@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


OMAN’S JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








HARRIETTE ANTHONY, 


Architectural and Landscape 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
40 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BURE AU (established in 1*+7) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers + iven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau, P. «). Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MISS E. P. GORDON, E£ditor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 








Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “1a artmouth St, Boston. > 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equiy aentand in arraugement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, . COWLES, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 








WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 








TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Spectnee copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly ~~}. and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 
W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y 

N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that tplendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


The Strike of a Sex. 
A Novel by GEORGE N. MILLER. 


New.— Fourth Edition with Author's Preface 
Now Ready. 








First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
etg at years in workmanship and material. 
examine our pew scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 


Call at our new warerooms and 





It would surprise you to read the praises which are 
offered to this little book by the most intelligent 
and refined women in England and America. One | 
of them has just said in public: ‘The woman who 
can read ‘The Strike of a Sex’ without a feeling of 
gratitude is cordially to be pitied. It is the strongest | 
plea for the emancipation of woman ever written.” 

Besides, it is immensely entertaining. 

Mail orders are being received from Maine to 
California. Send for it, enclosing the price in stamps. 


| 
In Grapssentat Covers, ° e 50c. | 
} 
} 
| 


ad ain, ° ° 35c. 
WESNAGE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
120 Liberty St., New York. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 














Catalogues on application. 
No. 259 Boylston Street. 


27 School 8t., Boston, Mass. 
CATALOGUES FREE 
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UARY BOOKS 


Miss Jerome’s Latest Book 


FROM AN OLO LOVE LETTER 


| Designed and illuminated by Irene E. Jerome, author 
of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “Nature's Hallelujah,” 

“In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 

Message of the Bluebird,” etc, Antique Covers, tied 

with Silk. Boxed. $1.00, 

“Miss Jerome has taken a new departure in her art, 
and the result is one of the daintiest and most attrac- 
tive Christmas books that can be imagined. The con- 
} ception is unique, the subject is ennobling and the 

execution ts an artistic success. Divine Love is the 
theme of the volume, and each page contains an apt 
quotation in fllustration. The Sret selection is from 

homas & Kempis. The others are from the New Tes- 
tament. These loving words are set in ornamental 
lettering surrounded on each page by an original design 
with illuminated capitals and borders in the style of 
the ancient missals and books of hours. They are 
prsates in fac-simile of Miss Jerome’s original draw- 

ngs. The designs are eminently tasteful and delicate, 

A border made up of a bunch of forget-me-nots with 
a frame-work of the same delicate flower is ‘ovely. A 
border of butterflies and flowers and one of violets on 
a golden backyround are charming. Miss Jerome has 
done no better work than is contained in this little 
volume, so exquisice in art, so harmonious in every 
feature.”—Providence J. urnal. 


A POCKET BOOK OF PRIVATE DE- 





VOTIONS 
For Every Morning and Evening in the Week 
With prayers for some particular occasions. 


Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. A. With an introduction 

by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Cloth, 30 cents. 

“Each of the exercises of devotion is divided into 
several sections, so that one of the divisions may be 
used as a separate or occasional prayer, as circum- 
stances may require. The pithy, suggestive in- 
troduction is from the well known graceful pen of 
Rey. Rufus Ellis. The form of the book is particularly 
tasteful.”— Golden Rule, 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLANO 


BY DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseveran 
sland,” “Practical Boat Sailing,” ete, Cloth. LIllus- 
trated. $1.50, 

“Not boys alone, but all who love the old ocean have 
reason to rejoice that the popular author of this stir- 
ring and sterling tale of the sea was moved to write it. 
In the brief preface the author says, ‘Recitals that 
occur at sea are not, as a rule, preserved; but the ocean 
has its joys, pleasures and pains as well as the land 
and in this “Log” are presented some of the most 
striking that happened on a voyage abounding in ad- 
venture, profit and Preasare, and very nearly disuster 
before its successful termination,’ In brief, the book 
is made up of incidents of sea life, adventures, and 
sailors’ ‘yarns.’ The course of the vessel was from 
New England to Shanghai, via Cape of Good Hope and 
Indian Ocean. The illustrations are finely executed 
and most interesting.” —Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 


A LOST JEWEL 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Illustrated by 

Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00, 

“Like the preceding works of this author, “The Lost 
Jewel’ is sweet, clean, and tender, 
young girls, or more properly, young misses. Itisa 
sweetly pathetic story of a little Italian child who had 
been stolen when a babe from her wealthy parents, and 
who endured the life of a street vagrant for years until 
adopted by a delightfully natural family of which she 
becomes one of the most loved members until her own 
parents find and claim her. It is a pleasant, whole- 
some tale, which none can regret having read.”— Toledo 
Journal. 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE 


By ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “An American Girl 
Abroad,” “His Inheritance,” “Katherine Earle,” etc. 
Cloth, $1,00, 

“A very charming volume in the author’s best mood. 
No one can read this sweet story, so filled with fresh 
and sparkling thought and strikin incidents, without 
being deeply touched and delighted. If it does not run 


It is written for 


altogether in the old groove, it yet aims to correct nota- 
ble errors and injuries to young people, and comes out 
right in the end, with a wholesome and happy effect.” 

~ Continent. 


FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS 


_ Second Part. For School and College. 
Uniform with Five MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part 

irst; FIVE MINUTE RECITATIONS; FIVE MINUTE 

READINGS; ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. By WALTER 

K. Foses. Cloth. cents, 

‘This is a little book gotten up for use In schools and 
colleges. Any of the selections can be recited in five 
minutes, and in this respect the book is unique. The 
compiler is one whose long experience in teaching has 
— a $e bnew ie - are best liked by students, 
and what _w cause them to put forth their 
efforts.”— Toledo Blade. ’ ° veadinee 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid on 


receipt of price. Catalogues free, 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


10 Milk 8t., Boston 


When Sir Grimbald, the brave Crusader 
ancestor of the present British Minister 
at Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
was captured by the Saracens, they de- 
manded in ransom the right hand of 
his wife, and the braver lady so redeemed 
her lord. 

This is the subject of a thrilling ballad, 
“Sir Grimbald’s Ransom,”’ by Mary Bradley. 
Authentic facts furnished for the poem by Sir 
Julian himself; full-page and other pictures by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 


“mmber ot WIDE AWAKE 








number of 
is both timely and seasonable —timely in Lieut. 
Fremont’s illustrated article on ‘Life at Frontier 
Forts” (which has a curious military pendant in 
a true account of “‘A Fish Army’’)—seasonable 
in a pretty “Valentine,” by William Zachary 
Gladwin : 


’Twas an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
In the old-time scripture day ; 

But I tell my love that a heart for a heart 
Is by far the better way! 


The short stories are remarkably readable, 
from the exciting true plot of “Aunt Dolly’s 
Two Robbers’’ to the serio-comic realism of 
“The Story of a Hungry Boy.” 

The serials by 
Margaret Sidney, Kirk Munroe, and 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 
are as strong and delightful as the autobiography 
of the Italian peasant child, Marietta, is quaint 
and unconventional. 
Bridgman’s pictorial skit, 


“Through the Dark Continent,” 
drops the curtain to the laughter of the audience. 


100 pages best illustrated literature for young 
folks and the family. 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
NOW READY. 


ANNE BRADSTREET 


AND HER TIME. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming biographical sketch and study of 
the earliest of America’s female writers, ‘‘the 
grandmother of American literature.””’ Anne 
Bradstreet’s descendants number some of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished men of letters —the 
Danas, the Channings, the Buckminsters, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, and others of 
lesser note. Mrs. Campbell has told her story 
with all the vigor and interest that could be ex- 
pected from so earnest a writer, and has inspired 
the musty records of the past with life and spirit, 
making for the reader of to-day a very real and 
vital person of that old-time champion of wo- 
men’s possibilities, Mistress Anne Bradstreet, of 
Andover. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield, 
BOSTON. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 7, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman's Jovurnat will be held at their office, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, Feb. 16. 
1891, at 11.30 A.M. The stockholders are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. By order of the 
directors. Jutia Warp Howe, President. 

C. Wipe, Clerk. 


~~~ 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Washington, D.C , in Albaugh’s 
Opera House, Feb. 26—Ma ch 1, 1891. 

Admission to the Convention is announced as 
follows: 

Box for season (7 sessions) . - $10.00 
Season Reserved Seat (7 sessions) . 2.00 
Single Ticket with Reserved Seat, 50 
Admission ° ° ° ° . 25 

Season tickets must be engaged in advance 
from Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 1406 G Street, 
Washington, D. C., as the sale of season tickets 
will close before that of the single tickets begins. 

Executive sessions and all the committee meet- 
ings will be held at the Suffrage Parlors, 1406 G 
St. N. W. 

The Riggs House will be the headquarters of 
the Convention, and will give reduced rates to 
delegates and visitors. 

The reduced railroad rates have been granted in 
the name of the National Council of Women 
(which meets in Albaugh’s Opera House the 
four preceeding days), and extend from Feb- 
ruary 19 to March 5, thus covering the time of 
both Council and Suffrage Convention. Delegates 
and visitors to either meeting will therefore pro- 
cure (in the name of the National Council of 
Women) certificates from agent at point of start 
ing, stating that full fare one way has been paid, 
in order that the reduction on the return trip may 
be granted. The certificates must be signed in 
Washington by Miss Lucy E. Anthony, R. R. 
Committee. 











~~. 
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MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the Michi- 
gan Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Pioneer Hall, Lansing, Feb. 10, ll and 12. This 
Convention should call together women from all 
parts of the State, who are interested in woman’s 
advancement. The increasing interest through- 
out the civilized worid in the question of equal 
privileges and opportunities for all, makes this an 
auspicious hour for women to meet in council 
and press their own claim. The admission of 
Wyoming with woman suffrage in its constitu- 
tion, and the majority reports of committees from 
both houses of Congress favoring the extension 
of suffrage to the women of the nation, encourage 
us to put forth fresh effurts in our own State. 

We invite all who believe that ‘‘governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,”’ to meet with us in council for the 
consideration of methods which shall make our 
government true to the declaration on which it 
rests. 

The Articles of Incorporation, and other im- 
portant business, will be passed upon at this 
Convention. 

All persons intending to be present are request- 
ed to send their names at an early date to Mrs. 
Sarah A. C. Plummer, Lansing. 

Heten P. Jenkins, President. 

Puese WHITFIELD, Secretary. 

i aie 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN MEMBERSHIPS. 


The annual membership fees to the National- 
American W. 8S. A. for 1891 should now be sent 
in to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Riggs 
House, Washington, D.C. Any citizen of the 
United States can become a member by the pay- 
ment of one dollar. 


SEND IN THE STATE DUES. 


The Presidents of.all State Woman Suffrage 
Associations auxiliary to the National-American 
W.S. A. are once more reminded of the neces- 
sity of sending the annual dues (ten cents for 
each member of the State Society and of its paid- 
up local auxiliaries), together with the list of 
members, to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, 
Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 


+++ 
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TO NEW ENGLAND DELEGATES. 


Delegates and others who visit Washing- 
ton, D. C., to attend the National Council 
of Women and the Annual Meeting of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation can procure special round-trip 
tickets (both ways by same route) from 
A. J. Simmons, agent B. & O. R. R., No. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, for $15.91, 
all rail. Cars will leave the Boston and 
Lowell depot in Boston on Friday after- 
noon Feb. 20, at 5.45 o’clock. They will 
reach Washington, D. C. without change 
of cars, next day at 11.20 A.M. ‘Tickets 
will be good to return on or before March 
5, 1891. Sleeping-car tickets $3.00 extra 
each way. 

Special round-trip tickets by Old Colony 
Railroad and Fall River Line can be had 
via B. & O. R. R., and can be obtained 
of Mr. Simmons as above for $12.75; state 
rooms $1.00 each way, additional. This 
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THE PRESS ON THE FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY. 





—— | 


The Boston press and the newspapers of 
the State have been very kind and friendly 
in their reports and notices of the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, which was 
also celebrated as the Fortieth Anniver- 
sary of the First National Woman's Rights 
Convention. The latter event was felt to 
be an important “‘landmark of progress,” 
to use Col. Higginson's happy expression, 
—an occasion of great historic significance. 
This general feeling, and the large and in- 
terested audiences which filled Tremont 
Temple day after day, are a hopeful sign 
of the progress of the woman suffrage 
movement. H. B. B. 





ial 


THE REPORT OF THE ANNIVERSARY. 


Our able and friendly stenographer, Mr. 
W. L. Haskel, has been busy during the 
past week writing out his notes of the 
many admirable addresses made at the 
anniversary of the First National Woman’s 
Rights Convention, and next week the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL will be full of them. 
We publish this week several of the ad- 
dresses which were in manuscript. 


+++ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


On Jan. 20, Mr. Angell, of Derry, gave 
notice in the New Hampshire Legislature 
that he should introduce a bill for woman 
suffrage, limiting the right to ‘‘women 
who own taxable property.”” The New 
Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association, 
under Mrs. Armenia S. White, has always 
asked for suffrage for women on the same 
terms as men, i. e., for all women who are 
twenty-one years of age. This bill of Mr, 
Angell's puts the question in a new shape. 
We shall see whether it will be any more 
welcome. The bill is to take its regular 
course through the Judiciary Committee, 
who will give a public hearing in Repre. 
sentatives’ Hall at a later date. L. 8. 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A hearing was given, Feb. 4, at the State 
House, to the petitioners for municipal 
woman suffrage. The Massachusetts W. 
C. T. U. and the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage AssoCiation this year united in 
petitioning for full municipal suffrage for 
women, and it was a joint hearing, Mrs. 
8.8. Fessenden conducting the W. C.T. U. 
portion, and Henry B. Blackwell the suf- 
frage portion. 

Addresses were made on behalf of the 
Suffrage Association by H. B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Rey. Mr. Whitney, of Southboro’, 
and Mrs. Lucy Stone; and on behalf of 
the W. C. T. U. by Rev. Joseph Cook, 
Mrs. 8. 8. Fessenden, Mrs. A. C. Thorpe, 
President Capen, of Tufts College, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson, and Mr. 
Knight, of Worcester. Prof. Townsend 
who was to have closed the hearing on 
behalf of the W. C. T. U., was not able to 
be present. An address was also made by 
Mrs. Martha N. Avery. 

Mr. Whitney, who spoke for equal rights 
in the constitutional convention held in 
Massachusetts in 1853, celebrated his 
eighty -first birthday by speaking for 
women at the present hearing. He was 
heartily cheered. 

The Green Room was crowded. Excel- 
lent speeches were made, and the audience 
testified their sympathy by frequent ap- 
plause. No remonstrants appeared. 

—_———_ e+e 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE READINGS AND 
RECITATIONS. 


The book of woman suffrage readings 
and recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, and advertised 
some time ago, is now in press, and will be 
issued shortly by Lee and Shepard, of this 
city. It is expected that copies willbe for 
sale at the coming convention in Washing- 
ton. 
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CONVENTION AND COUNCIL NOTES. 


All reserved season tickets to the Na- 
tional Council of Women must be secured 
before Feb. 22. 

All reserved season tickets to the Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion must be secured before Feb. 26, as the 
sale of season tickets must close before 
that of single tickets begins. 

Applications for tickets to either conven- 
tion should be sent to Lucy E. Anthony, 
1406 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The scale of prices for the Council is the 
same as that for the Suffrage Convention. 

Mrs. Jane H. Spofford will give a recep- 
tion to the officers, delegates, and visitors 
to the Woman’s National Council, at the 
Riggs House, Saturday evening, Feb. 21. 

It is important that the names of the 
delegates to the convention and the mem- 





bers of the National-American Executive 


Committee from the several States be sent Cheney presided, and the following officers 


to Miss Lucy E. Anthony, at the foregoing 
address, in order that reserved seats may 
be saved for them. 

Excursion rates of a fare and a third for 
the round trip have been granted to dele- 
gates and visitors, and are good from Feb. 
19 to March 4. Each delegate or visitor 
must purchase a first-class ticket to Wash- 
ington at the regular price, and the ticket- 
agent must be requested to issue a certifi- 
cate of purchase. When these certificates 
are properly signed in Washington by the 
Railroad Committee, a return ticket can be 
obtained at one-third the regular fare. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR ARTISTS. 


Art circles are astir over the movement 
begun by Mr. John Armstrong Chanler to 
establish generous art scholarships. Brief- 
ly outlined, Mr. Chanler’s plan is to raise 
asum of money sufficient to guarantee a 
five years’ course of study abroad to any 
art student from any city. Forty-five 
hundred dollars, or $900 a year, is con- 
sidered sufficient for this purpose in each 
case. The fund subscribed for this pur- 
pose is to be held by a society consisting 
of, or appointed by, the donors. The 
candidates are to be chosen by competitive 
examination in drawing, painting and 
composition, under the auspices of a jury 
chosen from the existing academy or 





1891. 





were elected !: 

President—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Secretary—Eva Channing. 

Treasurer—S. Frank King. 

Directors—FEdnah D.Cheney, Judith W. Smith, 
A. H. Spaulding, A. A. Brigham, Alla W. 
Foster, Mary J. Buchanan, Sarah A. P. Dicker- 
man, Lydia E. Hutchings, Lavinia A. Hatch, 


| Harriet Lemist, Lucia M. Peabody, Sarah W. 





academies or institutes of art in each city. | 


The fund in each city is entirely distinct 
and separate from the similar fund in 
other cities, and its contro] is purely local. 

Mr. Chanler has already organized in 
New York a society which has been in- 
corporated under the name of the Institu. 
tion of Art. For this he has raised a fund 
of $25,000, of which he contributed $2,500 
himself. He intends to visit all the lead- 
ing cities in the United States, to explain 
and promote his plan, which further- 
more embraces a National Assembly, to be 
composed of deputies elected by the first 
branches of each institution of art. 

This plan has been approved by the 
Council of the National Academy of De- 
sign, and is pronounced by William M. 
Chase, and other leading artists, one of the 
best things ever done for American art. 
It is signalized by the fact that women 
will be eligible to the competitions as well 
as men. 

In return for the help received, the 
student must sign a contract that he or 
she will, at the expiration of five years, 
return to his or her home city and teach a 
class selected by the home jury for a term 
of two years, gratis. 

The work and remarkable advance of a 
needy American art student in Paris, to 
whom Mr. Chanler a few years ago guar- 
anteed $1,000 for ten years, have been the 
inspiration of this helpful scheme for the 
development of art talent. Doubtless, 
however, heredity and association have 
had an influence in prompting this wise 
instance of the finest type of public spirit. 
Mr. Chanler is the grandnephew of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, the grandson of Samuel 
Ward, and his wife, Amelie Rives Chanler, 
is now studying art in Paris. F. M.A. 

——_ -- ©  —____ 


LETTER FROM MRS. FAWCETT. 


The following was among the letters 
read at the fortieth anniversary of the 
First National Woman’s Rights Conven- 


tion: 
§ 2 GOWER STREET, LONDON, 
l JAN. 10, 1891. 


DEAR Mrs. Howe,—I write to offer my | 


congratulations on the past, and best wish- 
es for the future, to the American workers 
for woman’s suffrage. You have made 
substantial progress during your forty 
years of work, not only in gaining for 
women various electoral privileges in sev- 
eral of the States of the Union, but also in 
bringing about a change in public opinion 
as to the political rights and duties of 
women, and also as tothe kind of men to be 
intrusted to carry out the practical work 
of politics. I have read with very great 
interest accounts that have appeared in 
the newspaper3, from time to time, of the 
good use women have frequently made of 
the municipal franchise, in those States 
and cities where they are entrusted with 
it, in rejecting bad candidates and insist- 
ing on the selection of good ones. I feel 
that the experience thus gained encour- 
ages the belief that the women’s votes do 
bring a purifying influence to bear on 
public life. ‘There is also much to encour- 
age a similar belief with regard to the 
effect in England of the increased activity 
of the women in politics. 

If Iam not too sanguine in this belief, 
the success of our long struggle for polit- 
ical justice for women will strengthen the 
sources of true national greatness, and 
may be justly regarded as among the most 
important of the influences that make for 
righteousness in our and your national life. 

Believe-me, dear Mrs. Howe, with all 
good wishes, Yours very truly, 

MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


Other letters remain, to be published 
later. 


~~ 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association last 
week, favorable reports were received 
from the various officers. Mrs. Ednah D. 


| 
| 








Whitman, Dr. Salome Merritt, and S. Frank 
King. 

There were present several members of 
school committees from various towns, 
and all gave encouraging accounts of the 
condition of the schools. 
+ ee 


THE GAINS OF FORTY YEARS. 


At the fortieth anniversary of the First 
National Woman’s Rights Convention, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke as follows: 


I am to speak to you of some of the 
gains of forty years, and one of the 
most emphatic gains that presents itself, 
as I rise here now, is the difference be- 
tween that convention, forty years ago, 
and this. This morning we were in the 
Meionaon holding our meeting there. Be- 
fore us were the reporters, faithfully 
reporting the meeting, and doing their best 
to report it fairly. Forty years ago, when 
our convention met in Worcester, except 
the New York Tribune, the papers far and 
wide laughed at it as a ‘then convention.” 
That was what they calledit. Oneof the 
gains between that time and this is that 
women can meet and sit in convention and 
find themselves fairly and well reported; 
not ill treated because they are women. 

Among the first and best gains that 
have been accorded to us is free speech 
for women. Up to that time and before it, 
the women speakers had been hailed with 
mobs, brickbats and stones. Angelina and 
Sarah Grimké and Abby Kelley had met 
that kind of warfare. The odium which 
the press poured out upon them was with- 
out stint, and the pulpit roused itself par- 
ticularly in the effort to silence women. 
Free speech has been gained by the per- 
sistent fidelity of those earlier women 
who made the way for all those who fo!- 
lowed. I came fourteen or fifteen years 
after; but when I held a meeting in Mal- 
den, Mass., the pastor of the Orthodox 
Congregational church, being asked to 
give notice of the meeting (this meeting 
was under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society; Wm. Llovd 
Garrison and Wendell Paillips were offi- 
cers of the society), this minister in Malden 
held the notice up before his face, and he 
said : ‘lam requested by Mr. Mowry to say 
that a hen will undertake to crow like a 
cock at the Town Hall this afternoon at 
five o’clock. Anybody who wants to hear 
that kind of music will, of course, attend.” 
So unpopular and unwelcome was the idea 
of a woman speaking in public, that, after 
years of effort by Angelina and Sarah 
Grimké and Abby Kelley, that was the 
welcome that came to a younger worker. 
The consequence was I had a very large 
meeting. Everybudy came, and Mr. 
Mowry was asked what kind of a hen it 
was, and all about it; and altogether it was 
. very good advertisement of the meet- 
hi) 
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Then see the different tone of the press. 
Deaeon Samuel Bowles, editor and founder 
of the Springfield Republican, a most excel- 
lent man,said of me iu his own paper: **You 
she-hyena, don’t you come here!” To-day 
the Springfield Republican is one of the 
staunchest advocates of woman suffrage, 
and it has a department printed once every 
week concerning woman and her inter- 
ests. ' 

Women can go anywhere now, and 
never ip any place, perhaps not anywhere 


| in this country, meet with a welcome like 
| that which greeted the early speakers. 


Only a few months ago the National W. 
Cc. 'T. U. met in Atlanta, Georgia, where 
neither the temperance movement nor 
woman suffrage, certainly not suffrage, 
had been advocated; but when Mrs. Wal- 
lace, ‘the mother of Ben Hur,” raised the 
question of woman’s rights, a great audi- 
ence that packed a large hall, arose almost 
as a body in response to her request, say- 
ing that they approved of it. So you see, 
even at the South, and everywhere now, 
free speech is gained forwomen. Having 
gained that, in the long run everything 
else is gained for women; because, when 
you can go and tell an intelligent and fair- 
minded people the claim you have to 
make, in the long run you are sure to get 
it carried. 

The next gain is the right of education. 
In that earlier time, a learned woman was 
not at all acceptable. She was called a 
blue-stocking. Oberlin then was the only 
college open to women, and that admitted 
women and negroes on the same terms as 
white men, and it bore its share of odium 
for it. But after these forty years we now 
have Boston University, and Wellesley 
and Smith and Bryn Mawr, and Vassar 
and Cornell in New York, and Michigan 
University, and the Western colleges every 
where, welcoming women. 

Then we have gained in opportunities 
for occupation. Io that earlier time, there 
were so few things that women could do 
to earn a living! I remember with what 
agony women stood, as in contracting 
chambers, and looked out upon the world. 
The spinning wheel and the loom had 
ceased to be used in the house. That 
which had occupied the women was taken 
away, and something else had to come in 
its place, but the women were not 
welcomed to anything else. If they en- 
tered other things, they were warned that 
they were getting out of their sphere. 
Those who urged women to take up new 
occupations were told that their effort 
was to get women out of their sphere, and 
that that was flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. And so, when women were driven 
to undertake occupations that hitherto had 
not been engaged in by women, they were 
met by opposition, ridicule and obstacles. 
Printers said that they would not work for 


* 


anybody that would employ a woman to 


| print. At the convention forty years ago, 
Abby H. Price read a paper that is curious 
to read to-day. She asked that more occu- 
pations should be opened to women. She 
asked that they might work in stores— 
where multitudes of women are now em- 
ployed and nobody thinks anything about 
it. I remember the first woman who kept 
a store, so far as 1 know, in this State,— 
Mrs. Young, of Lowell. She was obliged 
to earn her own living, and she said, *All 
women and children must wear shoes ;” 
and so she decided to open a little shoe 
store. She went to Lynn and bought the 
best stock of shoes she could find; she 
got good material so that she could get 
good customers. She went back to Low- 
ell, and, not willing to make an extensive 
venture, she took a few shelves in a store 
already occupied. When she had ar- 
ranged her shoes and put out her sign, 
“Mrs. Young, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes,” she said she heard a loud guffaw 
outside, and people wondered what kind 
of a looking woman it was who would 
keep a store. They thought she would 
not ever know enough to keep a store. 
Mrs. Tyndall of Philadelphia carried on a 
china-ware business ; her husband had been 
a china merchant. She sent ships to China, 
and enlarged the business, and carried it 
on, and it was a matter of newspaper com- 
ment, it was thought to be such a remark- 
able thing that a woman was keeping a 
store and sending ships to China. But 
now Mr. Carroll D. Wright in his statis- 
tics of labor reports nearly three hundred 
occupations open to women. Behold the 
change! It was necessary to go from city 
to city and from State to State, creating in 
the women that wholesome discontent 
which made them dare to seek for those 
occupations which would pay them. How 
hard it was for the women in that earlier 
time! The women who sewed got such 
small pay for it, and the women who 
taught had such little compensation! I 
remember being a teacher. My first 
teaching was done for a dollar a week, and 
later, when I had sixteen dollars a month, 
a person said tome, ‘*Why, what a good 
salary that is for a woman!” When my 
brother, who wae receiving thirty dollars 
a month, fell ill, and I took his school for 
two weeks, the committee gave me $16 a 
month, because that was ‘‘enough for a 
woman.” From teaching and sewing, 
think now of the wide lines of occupation 
that are free to women! How much is 
gained! But you do not find that there 
are any too many. The women crowd 
each other still by keeping too much in 
the same lines. Margaret Fuller said, 
‘Let the women be sea-captains if they 
will.” What she meant was, let them do 
anything they are fitted for. Whatever 
was fit to be done at all might be done by 
anybody who could doit well. The tools 
belong to those who can use them, and if 
the woman could use a tool, she had a 
right to use it. 

I never speak on this point without 
thinking of Harriet Hosmer, whom you 
all know, whose father lived in Water- 
town. She was an artist, and she wanted 
to study anatomy; but there was not a 
medical school anywhere that would al- 
low her to do so. She went all over New 
England and New York and the Middle 
States, and finally crossed the Mississippi 
River and went to Dr. McDowell, the dean 
of the Medical College in St. Louis. He 
told me about her coming to him, with 
her eager face, and how anxiously she 
watched to hear him say she might study 
anatomy. She said to him, ‘I am an art- 
ist and need to study anatomy, but there is 
no medical school that will admit me. 
May I study anatomy in your college?” 
Dr. McDowell was aslave-holder, and died 
in the Confederate service; but he said to 
her, with all the chivalry of a Southern 
man: ‘You shall study anatomy in my 
college, and if anybody interferes with you, 
he willinterfere with me first.” 

There was this difficulty in regard to 
all the professions. Antoinette Brown, 
the first woman minister, and Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, will tell you how women min- 
inisters and doctors found their way. 
Here is Miss Greene, who will tell you 
how women found their way in the legal 
profession. But not one of these things 
could then be had for women. Now the 
legal profession is open to women. The 
ministry is open—not very wide, but it is 
open. All these opportunities have been 
gained for womenin these forty years; 
not one of them existed before, and not 
one of them would have been regarded as 
possible. 

In the laws, perhaps we have gained 
still more. Wefound women at an infinite 
disadvantage under the laws. Wherever 
the word wife or woman or widow or 
mother occurred in the law, the word was 
almost sure to be surrounded with some 
disability,—with some cruelty, I think I 
may say. The law counted out in many 
of the States how many cups and saucers 
and spoons and knive3 and chairs a widow 
might have when her husband died. I 
have seen many a widow who took the 
cups she had bough': before she was mar- 
ried and bought them again after her hus- 
band died, so as to have them legally, 
because she could not do so otherwise. 
The law gave no married woman any right 
to a legal existence at all. It said she 
should have no legal existence. Her legal 
existence shall be ‘‘suspended”’ during mar- 
riage. She could neither sue nor be sued; 
she could not own personal property. All 
the personal property she had at her mar- 
riage the law gathered up remorselessly 
and put into the pocket of the man who 
married her, just as though it had never 
been hers in any way whatever. If she 
had a child born alive, the law took her 
real estate and gave her husband the use 
of that as long as he should live, and 
called it by the pleasant name of the ‘‘estate 
by the courtesy.”” When the husband died 
the law gave his widow the use of a third 
of his real estate, and it was called ‘‘the 
widow’s entumbrance.’’ While the law 
dealt thus with her in regard to her prop- 
erty, it dealt with her still more hardly in 
regard to her children. No married moth- 
er could have any right to her child, and 
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in this dear old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts she does not have it to-day, as 
long as she lives with her husband. We 
have asked the Legislature to secure to 


mothers the same legal right to their chil- | 


dren that the father has, but we could not 
get ic. 
a widow to stay only forty days in the 
the house of her deceased husband without 
paying rent, remains to-day. We have 
asked the Legislature year after year, 
without avail, to decree that a woman need 
not be turned out unless she pays rent, 
when the husband who has helped her can 
help her no longer. But a wife can now 


own all the personal property she had be- | 


She can own all 
In the old 


fore she was married. 
she acquires after marriage. 


time she could not; if a woman earned a | 
dollar by scrubbing, she brought it home | 


and her husband had the right to take the 
dollar and go and get drunk withit and 
beat her afterward. It was his dollar. If 
a woman wrote a book, the copyright of 
the book belonged to her husband, not to 
her. 
sued to recover damages, the money be- 


longed to him, because her leg was his leg. | 
She has | 
now a right to her own clothes, though | 


Now she owns her own legs. 


we petitioned the Legislature for ten 
years to get the law. The laws are chang- 
ing and are growing better in many ways. 
The old ducking stool, where, when a 
woman was worn with hard work and 
with bearing many children, and talked 
a little sharply, her husband had the right 
to take her, is nearly abolished. Yet, with- 
in twelve months, one man in Delaware 
brought his wife to the ducking stool, 
and another in Canada proposed to bring 
his, but the judge said he doubted wheth- 
er he had the right to. So public senti- 
ment is not smiling on the ducking stool 
any longer. 

We have not only gained in the fact 
that the laws are modified (and are we very 
grateful to the men who have done it), but 
we have gained in the fact that women 
have acquired a certain amount of politi- 
cal power. We have now in twenty-two 
States school suffrage for women. In 
most cases the school suffrage is much 
larger than here in Massachusetts. Here 
women can only vote for members of the 
school committee, but in many States they 
vote on all questions that appertain to 
schools. In twenty-two States women 
have school suffrage. Forty years ago 
there was but one; Kentucky allowed wid- 
ows who had children of school age to 
vote on school questions. Then we have 
also in Kansas municipal suffrage. ‘There 


women vote in every city and town elec- | 


tion, and a letter has come to us from ex- 
Governor Robinson of Kansas saying, that 


it works well and there is no idea of re- | 
Then in Wyoming we have | 
For | 
twenty-one years women have been voting | 


pealing it. 
achieved full suffrage for women. 


there just the same as men, and two senat- 
ors now sit in Congress, Carey and War- 
ren, whom women helped elect. From 
Senator Warren came a telegram this 
morning to say how thoroughly well 
woman suffrage had operated in Wyoming, 
and he could give no better word for Mas- 
sachusetts than to advise her to follow the 
example of Wyoming. Having now twen- 
ty-two States where women are school 
voters, municipal suffrage in one State, 
and full suffrage in another, a State larger 
than all New England, you see how much 
has been gained. And these things could 
not have occurred except as the great 
movement for women has brought them 
about. 

In the church, how different things 
are now from what they used to be! I 
remember very well how in the church at 
West Brookfield, Mass., many years ago, 
a question arose about the anti-slavery 
views of one of the deacons. I was very 
young. I was a church member, but I did 
not know that women did not vote in the 
church; and so, when an important vote 
was taken, in the innocence and ignorance 
of my heart, I held up my hand to vote 
with the rest, supposing it was all right. 
But the minister, tall and large, pointing 


over to me, said to the man counting | 
And | 


the votes, ‘‘Don't you count her.” 
the man counting the votes looked a little 
surprised himself, and said, ‘‘Isn’t shea 
member?” ‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘she isa 
member, but she isn’t a voting member.” 
And the scorn that was in his tones! I felt 
it to the tips of my toes. That afternoon 
they took six other votes, and every time 
I held my hand up high (applause) ; every 
time they didn’t count it. All the same I 
held my band up. But to-day look at the 


great Methodist Episcopal church; its | 


members have voted by more than 80,000 


majority in favor of admitting women to | 


its highest councils. See in how many 


churches concessions are made looking to- | 


ward equal rights for women, and then 


consider what it was in that time forty | 
years ago when that uncounted hand was | 


the only protest against the injustice done 
to women! 
change for the better is coming. See the 
question of deaconesses in the Presbyteri- 
an church. 


Overture, advising the smaller bodies to 
vote for women as deaconesses for the 
help they may give the church. 


ple still hold to the old idea, and also to see 
coming in more and more the force of a 
liberal spirit that stands all the time for 
equal human rights. That idea of equal 
rights isin the church. It is in the State. 
It is everywhere, and the gains can hardly 
be reckoned up in a single speech on the 
platform. But all these important gains, 
in freedom of speech, in opportunities for 
education, in wider choice of occupation, 
in the professions, in better conditions of 
the law, and the great movement in the 
churches, have not come of themselves. 
They could not have come without a great 
deal of effort, but they have come. They 
are a part of the eternal order, and they 
have come to stay. Now what we need is 
but to continue to speak the truth fear- 
lessly, and to add to our number those 
who will turn the scale to the side of equal 
and full justice in all things. 


That old-time law which allowed | 


If she broke her leg and her husband | 


All through the churches the | 


In Pennsylvania and New | 
York the general assembly has made the | 


It is rich | 
to read the reports and see how some peo- | 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, FEB. 5, 1891. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 

The new officers ef the State Associa- 
tion are planning a vigorous campaign. 

A bill to make women eligible as elec- 
tors for school commissioners, which has 
been prepared by the Chautauqua County 
Political Equality Club, has been pre- 
sented in the Senate by the Hon. C. Ved- 
der. It will be remembered that last 
fall women were nominated for the office 
of school commissioners in many counties 
of the State. 
by men, as under the present school suf- 
librarians. This 


trustees, clerks and 


measure is intended to extend their influ- | 


ence by giving them the power to vote at the 
general election for an important salaried 
officer. 
| Mrs. Evaline R. Clarke, the chairman of 
the executive committee, is laying plans 
for the better organization of the State. 
| She will herself shortly go into Cattaru- 
gus and other Western counties near Chau- 
taugqua County, her home, while Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell will begin work 
in the river counties. Mrs. Henrietta M. 
Banker, the new treasurer, is doing her 
best to raise ‘‘the sinews of war.” 

The regular monthly meeting of Sorosis, 


monico’s parlors were crowded beyond 
their comfortable capacity by members 
and guests. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer pre- 
sided, as usual, and among those present 
were Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, Miss 
Sally Holly, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Champ- 
ney, Dr. G. M. Crosby, Mrs. Southard, 
of Boston, and Adelaide Wesley-Smith. 
The subject of discussion was, ‘‘Resolved, 
that success in business is the result 
of individual talent, not of extraneous 
circumstances.” Mrs. Ada Metcalf Brown, 
of Brooklyn, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Business Women, presented the 
question in a pleasing paper, and was 
followed by Mrs. Roumelia L. Clapp, 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Valentine, Mrs. Chris- 
tiana J. Haley and Mrs. Eliza Putnam 
Heaton, who read clever essays in the 
negative or affirmative, after which bril- 
liant speeches were made by Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, Mrs. Louise Demorest, Mrs. 
Eliza Archard Connor and Mrs. Sarah E. 
Ostrom. Mrs. Marguerite Ravenhill gave 
a clever reading in negro dialect, and Miss 
Louise Clary sang charmingly. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The February meeting of the New York 
Sorosis last Monday was devoted to the 
interests of business women. 

A bill granting suffrage to women who 
pay taxes has been introduced in the New 
Hampshire Legislature. 

The Boston Political Class met at the 
Church of the Disciples, last Wednesday, 
and discussed ‘‘The Taxation of Church 
Property.” 

The art department of the Queen [sa- 
bella Association has been organized, with 
Miss Harriet Hosmer as chairman of the 
local committee. 

A bill to prevent the issuing of illegal 
divorce certificates, and imposing a heavy 
penalty, has been reported from the Mas- 
sachusetts House Judiciary Committee. 

Ex-Goy. Pierce of Dakota, who vetoed 
a woman suffrage bill after it had passed 
both houses of the Territorial Legislature 
afew years ago, hasbeen defeated as a 
candidate for the U.S. Senate. It serves 
him right. 

The Woman’s Prison Association of 
| New York has sent a memorial to the 
Legislature at Albany asking that the ap- 
pointment of police matrons be made 











mandatory, and a bill has been introduced | 
There | 


| by Senator Roesch to that effect. 
is a good prospect of its passage. 

Miss Hulda B. Loud, editor of the Rock- 
land, (Mass.) Independent, was assaulted, 
knocked down and robbed while on her 
way home through a lonesome street the | 
other night. The police are in search of 
the ruftian. The articles taken were for- 
tunately of small value. 

The Working Women’s Society of 27 
Clinton place, New York, has framed and 
had introduced in both branches of the 
State Legislature a bill to regulate the em- 
ployment of women and children in mer- 
cantile establishments, and providing for | 
the enforcement of its provisions by the | 
State Factory Inspector. 

The editor of Life lately undertook to be | 
funny on the subject of the age of certain 
prominent woman’s rights women, a joke | 
which is decidedly a ‘chestnut,’ and 
which, even when it was new, never had | 
any bearing on the merits of the question. | 
The editor of To-day humorously retorts | 
with various not uncalled-for sarcasms on | 
the probable youth and unsophisticated | 


| 
| innocence of the editor of Life. 


him right. 


It serves 


They were voted for only | 


frage bill women can vote only for school | 


on Monday, was highly interesting. Del- | 
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warp threads 
by ensuring in 


struction cont 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect 
For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


velopment. 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inven 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. 


1891. 


45 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 


of being high in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside ‘ 

shows the Flynt Extension an 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


No. 7 illustrates how the 
of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 


ever constructed. 
“It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. } 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 


ains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most | 


respiration gained by freedom from compression. 


Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 
tor. 


a@ Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 








The ‘Suggestions of a Line of Study for 
Woman Suffrage Leagues and Good Citi- 
zenship Clubs,” published in the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL of Jan. 24, will be issued as a 
leaflet, and may be ordered from 3 Park 
Street, Boston, at 30 cents per hundred. 

Petitions for woman suffrage bave been 
received in the U. 8. House of Representa- 
tives from the Farmers Mutual Benefit 
Association of Moultrie County, IIl., pre- 
sented by Mr. Lane; also from citizens of 
Illinois, presented by Mr. Taylor. The 
Senate, through Mr. Frye, received a like 
petition from the Farmers’ M. B. A., No. 
4865, of Indiana; and, through the Vice- 
President, one from the Textile Workers’ 
Progressive Union No. 8, of Philadel- 
phia. 


A Franchise Conference and Neighbor- 
hood Meeting will be held in the W.C.T.U. 
Headquarters, Peabody, Mass., at 2.30 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 9. Rev. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, State Superintendent of 
Franchise, will speak. Mrs. Stevenson 
will address the Peabody Woman Suffrage 
League in the same hall, at 7.30 on that 
day. All suffragists are specially invited 
to be present by Mrs. M. O. Stevens, 
who hopes that the meeting will result in 
an arrangement for regular county or 
neighborhood gatherings, to be held in 
behalf of the cause in Essex County. 


The New England Woman’s Press As- 
ciation held its monthly business meeting 
at the Parker House in this city, Feb. 4; 
| appointed its president, Mrs. E. M. H. 
| Merrill, a fraternal delegate to the Wom- 

an’s National Council; elected its former 
| president, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, hon- 
| Orary vice-president; passed a vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Pope and Cook for 
the use of their studio for the last 
| lectures in the Le Plongeon course; trans- 
acted various business, and listened to the 
| president’s message, which embodied a 
| review of the past and present conditions 
| of the association, and recommended some 
| measures for future action. 





| lowing statement as to the basis of the 
Woman’s National Council, which is to 
| meet in Washington, D. C., Feb. 22-25: 
‘*The women of the Council, sincerely be- 
lieving that the best good of their homes 
and nation will be advanced by their 
greater unity of thought, sympathy and 
purpose, and that an organized movement 
of women will best conserve the highest 
good of the family and the State, have 
banded themselves together in a federa- 
tion of workers, committed to the over- 
throw of all forms of ignorance and injus- 
tice, and to the application of the Golden 
Rule to society, custom and law.” 





Horus Street THeatre.—Mr. and Mrs. 


crowded houses in this city last season, reappear 
at the Hollis Street Theatre Monday night for an 
| engagement of four weeks. They will be seen 
next week in ‘‘The Squire.’’ The second week 
will be devoted to “All for Her’ and “The 
Weaker Sex.’’ During the engagement they will 


| also present ‘“‘The Iron-Master,’’ ‘A Scrap of 


Paper,”’ ‘“‘The Queen’s Shilling,’’ and a special 
triple bill consisting of three one-act plays. There 
is a wholesomeness about the work of the 
Kendals that appeals strongly to the lovers of 
legitimate comedy. 





y ® . | 
We desire to call attention to the marked down 


sale of Boots and Shoes of T. E. Moseley & Co. 


They offer great bargains in all departments. See 
| advertisement. 





CATARRH indicates impure blood, and to cure 
it take Hood's Sarsaparilla, which purifies the 
blood. Sold by all druggists. 





Jounson’s Anodyne Liniment used externally 
cures rheumatism; not in a minute, however. 





Tue Ice Cream Soda at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 


Miss Frances Willard sends out the fol- | 


Kendal, whose performances were admired by | 


GIOVE Store 


TREMONTST: 


Bayien. 
ONLY 


One Place in Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


APPLETON’S, 


46 TEMPLE PLACE, 
UP ONE FLIGHT. 


SPECIAL FEBRUARY SALE 


Macular, Parker & Company. 


During the early part of the month of February 
we shal] make a clearing-out sale of selected lots of 
Winter Overcoats—Suits and Trousers in our Retail 
Clothing Department—both Men’s and Boys’, which 
will be worthy the attention of our customers. 

In consequence of the fact that the demand from 
our regular trade the past season has nearly kept 
pace with the production of our workshops, we have 
not a large stock to mark down, and can therefore 
afford to make some yery low prices for clearing up 
these lots—which contain many desirable goods, but 
not in large quantities. 

Examp'e.—Two lots of very fine Astrachan Over- 
coats, imported material, black and blue, never 
before sold less than $32.00, marked down to 
| TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
| <A lot of Overcoats of fine French Gray Chinchilla, 
| former price $30, reduced to TWENTY DOLLARS, 
| An assorted lot of Trousers of American and 
| English goods, some of which have been sold as 
high as $9.00, reduced to FIVE and SIX DOLLARS. 
This will be the only mark-down sale we shall 

make this season. 

Commencing on Monday, February second, which 
| is the thirty-ninth anniversary of the beginning of 
| our business in Boston. 


| Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


Annual Sale 
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—OF— 


SHOPWORN 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


—ALSO ALL — 


_ BROKEN LOTS AND MISFITS, 


Great Bargains for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, Boys, Misses, 
and Children. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


1. E, MOSELEY & 60, 


469 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Place, is the best in the city. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ricu, Proprietor and Manager. 








Commencitg Monday, FEBRUARY 9th. 


Mr. and Mrs. KENDAL 


Under the direction of DANIEL FROHMAN, and 





| their own company, 


THIS WEEK ONLY, IN 


_ THE SQUIRE. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Satar- 


day at 2. 





| 


Week February 16.—First half—‘‘ All for Her.” 
Last half—‘* The Weaker Sex.” 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. JOHw STETSON. 








Commencing Monday, Feb. 9th. 


The inimitable Comedian, MR. HENRY E. 


DIXEY 


And his merry players, in a grand scenic pro- 
duction of 
THB 


7 AGES. 


A humorous elaboration of Shakespeare's 
sublime soliloquy. 


Evenings at 7.45. 
Matinee Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Sale of seats now open. 


™ Business 
ons Woman's 
For 55 ote. | Journal. 


TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE IN 
FEBRUARY: 


AFTER MARCH iat, 1891, 
PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 














The February Number contains elegant portraits 
and sketches of the officers of the National Council 
of Women,of the Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
and of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It also contains notices of the different 
meetings of the National Council of Women in 
Washington on the 22d of February, and the com- 
plete programme of the proceedings. Other 
articles are: ‘‘Women in the Government Depart- 
ments of Washington” (illustrated) ; ‘‘The Trials of 
Bankers who receive Deposits from Women”; 
“Hints to Women who are Tenerent of Business”; 
“The Higher Education of Women in Europe”; 
**Love Affairs of some English Authoresses”; ‘Miss 
Anthony’s Statue”; “What Constitutes Good Re- 
porting” ; ‘The First Expert Type-writer Operator”; 
“Sister Dilly’s Bonnet” (a story), and many other 
articles of great interest. 

The April Number will contain Official 
Reports of the papers read at the National 
Council of Women, with fine portraits of 
many of the leading women present. - 

B Orders will be received for these two Numbers a 
Albaugh’s Opera House, Washington, during the 
convention, or at Offices of Publication, 


38 Park Row, New York. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
44 Temple Place, 





Has received a splendid assort- 
ment of everything in 


GLOV Es. 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


Printer and Stationer, 


47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


Engraved Weiting Tnvitations 


—AND— 


ADDRESS CARDS 








Job Work of all kinds executed at short notice. 
Special attention given to orders by mail. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers — 
managing or working, capable Dr kers, Seam- 
stresses, Merders to go out or take work home, Lady’s 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type-writers, 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
perienced nuises and attendants for the sick. Careful 
attention given to the filling of orders. Office hours, 














9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours, 
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ENDURANCE. 


BY CAROLINE DANA HOWE. 





A rose spray in its perfect bloom, 
Wind-tossed and vexed by drenching showers, 
If shorn of petals and perfume, 
Still keeps its buds for other hours 

To burst in flowers. 


And when the sun laughs out anew, 
What soft pink hemispheres it greets, 
Where blushing roses wet with dew 
Unfold within their cool retreats 
Bewildering sweets! 


The wildest tempest they withstood, 

These buds so delicate and frail! 

But what of him in weaker mood, 

Whose fears against his hopes prevail 
When storms assail? 


Shall these survive, O faithless one! 

And thou, disheartened, lack the power 

To.trust to-morrow’s ripening sun 

For budded hopes that wait their hour 
To burst in flower? 


What profits it to argue Jong 
Against life’s conflicts, void of cheer! 
Rise up to face the dreaded wrong, 
And lo! Hope’s morning charioteer 
Disarmeth fear! 
— Portland Transcript. 


~~ 


0 GOD OF TRUTH! 


BY THOMAS HUGHES, 











O God of Truth, whose living Word 
Upholds whate’er has breath, 

Look down on thy created sons 
Enslaved by sin and death. 


Set up thy standard, Lord, that we 
Who claim a heavenly birth, 

May march with thee to smite the lies 
That vex thy groaning earth! 


Ah! would we join that blest array, 
And follow in the might 

Of Him, the faithful and the true, 
In raiment clean and white? 


How can we fight for truth and God, 
Enthralled by lies and sin? 

He who would wage such war on earth 
Must first be free within. 


O God of Truth, for whom we long, 
Thou who wilt hear our prayer, 

Do thive own battle in our hearts, 
And slay the falsehood there! 


So, tried in thy refining fire, 
From every lie set free, 

In us thy perfect truth shall dwell, 
And we may fight for thee. 





* 
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CONTENTED JIM. 


BY O. F. PEARCE. 





Everything pleased our neighbor Jim. 
When it rained 
He never complained, 
But said wet weather suited him. 
** There never is too much rain for me, 
And this is something like,” said he. 


When earth was dry as a powder-mill, 
He did not sigh 
Because it was dry, 
But said if he could have his will 
It would be his chief supreme delight 
To live where the sun shone day and night. 


When winter came, with its snow and ice, 
He did not scold 
Because it was cold, 
But said: ‘*Now this is really nice; 
If ever from home I’m forced to go, 
I'll move up North with the Esquimaux.” 


A cyclone whirled along its track, 
And did him harm— 
It broke his arm, 
And stripped the coat from off his back : 
“ And I would give another limb 
To see such a blow again,” said Jim. 


And when at length his years were told, 
And his body bent, 
And his strength all spent, 
And Jim was very weak and old: 
**T long have wanted to know,” he said, 
‘‘How it feels to die,”—and Jim was dead. 
The Angel of Death had summoned him 
To heaven, or—well, 
I cannot tell; 
But I know that the climate suited Jim; 
And, cold or hot, it mattered not— 
It was to him the long-sought spot. 
—Pantagraph. 
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A DREAM OF WILD BERS. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 

A mother sat alone at an open window. 
Through it came the voices of the children 
as they played under the acacia-trees, and 
the breath of the hot afternoon air. In 
and out of the room flew the bees, the wild 
bees, with their legs yellow with pollen, 





going to and from the acacia-trees, dron- | 
She sat on a low chair | 


ing all the while. 
before the table, and darned. She took 
her work from the great basket that stood 
before her on the table; some lay on her 
knee, and half-covered the book that rested 
there. She watched the needle go in and 
out; and the dreary hum of the bees and 
the noise of the children’s voices became 
a confused murmur in her ears, as she 
worked slowly and more slowly. Then 
the bees, the long-legged wasp-like fel- 
lows who make no honey, flew closer and 
closer to her head, droning. Then she 
grew more and more drowsy, and she laid 
her hand, with the stocking over it, on the 
edge of the table, and leaned her head 
upon it. And the voices of the children 
outside grew more and more dreamy, came 
now far, now near; then she did not hear 
them, but she felt under her heart where 
the ninth child lay. Bent forward and 
sleeping there, with the bees flying about 
her head, she had a weird brain-picture; 
she thought the bees lengthened and 








lengthercd themselves out, and became | 
human creatures, and moved round and 
round her. Then one came to her softly, 
saying, ‘“‘Let me lay my hand upon thy 
side where the child sleeps. If I shall 
touch him, he shall be as I.” 

She asked, **Who are you?” 

And he said, “{ am Health. Whom I 
touch will have always the red blood danc- 
ing in his veins; he will not know weari- 
ness nor pain; life will be a long laugh to 
him.”’ 

**No,” said another, ‘‘let me touch; for 
Iam Wealth. If I touch him, material 
care shall not feed on him. He shall live 
on the blood and sinews of his fellow-men, 
if he will; and what his eye lusts for, his 
hand will have. He shall not know ‘I 
want.’” And the child lay still like lead. 

And another said, *‘Let me touch him; 
[am Fame. The man I touch, I lead toa 
high bill where all men may see him. 
When he dies, he is not forgotten; his 
name rings down the centuries; each 
echoes it on to his fellows. Think—not 
to be forgotten through the ages!” 

And the mother lay breathing steadily, 
but in the brain. picture they pressed closer 


to her. 

‘**Let me touch the child,” said one, ‘‘for 
lam Love. If I touch him, he shall not 
walk through life alone. In the greatest 
dark, when he puts out his hand he shall 
find another hand by it. When the world 
is against him, another shall say, ‘ You and 
I” And the child trembled. 

But another pressed close and said, ‘*Let 
me touch; for I am Talent. Ican do all 
things—that have been done before. I 
touch the soldier, the statesman, the 
thinker and the politician who succeed; 
and the writer who is never before his 
time, and never behind it. If I touch the 
child, he shal] not weep for failure.” 

About the mother’s head the bees were 
flying, touching her with their long taper- 
ing limbs; and, in her brain-picture, out 
of the shadow of the room came one with 
sallow face, deep-lined, the cheeks drawn 
into hollows, and a mouth smiling quiver- 
ingly. He stretched out his hand. And 
the mother drew back, and cried, ‘‘Who 
are you?’ He answered nothing; and she 
looked up between his eyelids. And she 
said, ‘‘What can you give the child— 
health?” And hesaid, ‘*{he man I touch, 
there wakes up in his blood a burning 
fever, that shall lick his blood as fire. 
The fever that I give him shall be cured 
when his life is cured.” 

**You give wealth?” 

He shook his head. ‘“*The man whom 
I touch, when he bends to pick up gold, he 
sees suddenly a light over his head in the 
sky; while he looks up to see it, the gold 
slips from between his fingers, or some- 
times another passing takes it from them.” 

“Fame?” 

He answered, “Likely not. For the man 
I touch, there is a path traced out in the 
sand by a finger which no man sees. That 
he must follow. Sometimes it leads almost 
to the top, and then turns down suddenly 
into the valley. He must follow it, thougb 
none else sees the tracing.” 

‘Love ?” 

He said, ‘‘He shall hunger for it—but he 
shall not find it. When he stretches out 
his arms to it, and would lay his heart 
against a thing he loves, then, far off along 
the horizon, he shall see a light play. He 
must go towards it. The thing he loves 
will not journey with him; he must travel 
alone. When he presses somewhat to his 
burning heart, crying, ‘Mine, mine, my 
own!’ he shal] hear a voice—‘Renounce! 
renounce! This is not thine!’ ” 

‘*He shall succeed ?” 

He said, ‘‘He shall fail. When he runs 
with others, they shall reach the goal be- 
fore him. For strange voices shall call to 
him and strange lights shall beckon him, 
and he must wait and listen. And this 
shall be the strangest: far off across the 
burning sands, where, to other men, there 
is only the desert’s waste, he shall see a 
blue sea. On that sea the sun shines 
always, and the water is blue as burning 
amethyst, and the foam is white on the 
shore. A great land rises from it, and he 
shall see upon the mountain-tops burning 
gold.” 

‘lhe mother said, ‘‘He shall reach it?” 

And he smiled curiously. 

She said, ‘‘Is it real?” 

And he said, ‘*‘What is real?” 

And she looked up between his half- 
closed eyelids, and said, ‘‘Touch.” 

And he leaned forward and laid his hand 
upon the sleeper, and whispered to it, 
smiling; and this only she heard: ‘* This 
shall be thy reward—that the ideal shall be 
real to thee.” 

And the child trembled; but the mother 
slept on heavily, and her brain-picture 
vanished. But deep within her the ante- 
natal thing that lay there hadadream. In 
those eyes that had never seen the day, 
in that half-shaped brain was a sensation 
of light. Light—that it never had seen. 
Light—that perhaps it never should see. 
Light—that existed somewhere! 

And already it had its reward: the [deal 





was real to it. 


HELPFUL WOMEN. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX., JAN. 25, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


Woman is designedly a companion and ! 


helpmate for man. She can assist him in 
the affairs of a humble home, or in the 
duties of public life. She is no less wom- 
anly when she enters the various arts, 
sciences, trades and professions than when 
she graces only the domestic circle. Suc- 
cessful men in public or private life often 
owe much of their ‘success to the assist- 
ance rendered them by their wives, moth- 
ers, or sisters. 

Dr. Franklin once observed a mechanic 
at work, who seemed very happy, and had 
a good word and a cheerful smile for 


everybody. He inquired as to the cause | 


of his constant and happy flow of spirits. 
The man replied: ‘I’ve got one of the best 
of wives, and when [I go to work she 
always gives me a kind word of encour- 


agement and a blessing with her parting | 


kiss; and when I go home, she is sure to 
meet me with a smile and a kiss of wel- 
come; and then tea is sure to be ready; 
and as we chat in the evening, I find she 
has been doing so many little things 
through the day to please me that [ can- 
not find it in my miod to speak an unkind 
word or give an unkind look to anybody.” 
Such is the helpful and beneficent influ- 
ence of woman over man. It softens the 
heart, refines the manners, inspires the 
energies, and renders life happy. 

In the field of literature, successful men 
are often indebted to their wives for the 
help without which they never could have 
succeeded. Robert J. Burdette, the well- 


known humorist and lecturer, says: | 


‘*Whatever of earnestness and high pur- 
pose there is in my life, | owe to the gen- 
tlest, best and wisest of critics and col- 
laborators, a loving, devoted wife.”” When 
Hawthorne was removed from office in the 
Custom House at Salem, Mass., he went 
home with a heavy heart, ona wintry day, 
scarcely knowing what to do next, and 
told his wife. She kindled a bright fire 
with her own hands; she then brought 
pen, ink and paper, and placed them be- 
fore him; and with the light of hope and 
love beaming in her countenance, she said, 
‘Now you can write your book.” His 
face lighted up, he took courage, went to 
work with renewed energy, and wrote 
“The Searlet Letter,” his first popular 
work, whose marvellous success abund- 
antly rewarded him. When Sir William 
Hamilton was chosen a professor in the 
Edinburgh University, he began to write 
his lectures to the students, and by hard 
work was enabled to keep a few hours in 
advance of his class. His wife sat up of 
nights to write outa fair copy of the poorly- 
written pages he had hurriedly scrawled ; 
and the next morning he would go before 
his class with her legible sheets, instead of 
his own. 

Great statesmen have likewise been 
materially assisted in their labors by 
woman’s grace, judgment, and fertility of 
thought. The wife of Gen. John A. Logan 
relieved him of many details, attended to 
his correspondence, did a good deal of 
copying for him, and would sometimes 
examine and mark authorities upon which 
he was going to speak. Gladstone, the 
great English statesman and parliament- 
ary orator, depends much upon the advice 
and help of his wife. Sheis always mind- 
ful of his comfort and careful of his health ; 
she takes care of his books, papers, and 
magazines, and attends to much of his 
public and private business. She is a care- 
ful student of public affairs, and her opin- 
ion is often of great value. Prince Bis- 
marck said of his wife, ‘*She it is who has 
made me what I am.”’ Burke, Disraeli, 
and many others have acknowledged with 
gratitude the help of their wives, to whom 
the credit for their success is largely due. 
In the American Revolution, ‘*Lady” 
Washington and Abigail Adams did much 
to aid and. encourage their husbands in 
their labors. 

In the domain cf scientific investigation, 
discovery, and teaching, woman’s help has 
been no less valuable. William Herschel, 
the great astronomer, never could have 
reached his high attainments and executed 
his grand achievements but for the help of 
his sister Caroline. While he took his seat 
at the great telescope to watch the heay- 
ens, she sat in the nearest room, pen in 
hand, to record his observations. James 
Parton, the well-known biographer, says: 
‘If William Herschel was one of the most 
successful of astronomical explorers, he 
owed very much of his success to the sym- 
pathy and intelligent co-operation of his 
sister Caroline.” When Huber, the cele- 
brated Swiss naturalist, became blind, he 
conducted his observations and gathered 
his facts by the aid of his wife’s eyes. 
Henry Fawcett, another blind man, by the 
help of his cultured wife became professor 
of political economy at Cambridge, an able 
member of Parliament, and a successful 
Postmaster-General of England. 

Not a few cases have been known in 
which women have mastered various arts 
and sciences for the purpose of being com- 
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| panionable and helpful to their husbands | 

| in their thosen pursuits. 
Charles E. Ellet was engineer of the sus- |. 
pension bridges across the Ohio and Niag- | 
ara Falls, his wife, at mature age, studied | 
| the higher mathematics, in order to assist 


her husband and sons in their work. When 
Roebling, chief engineer, had sacrificed 
his health in the construction of the bridge 
between New York and Brooklyn, and 
could no longer carry on the vast and 
intricate calculations necessary to the 
work, his wife fitted herself for the task, 


performed the duties, and completed the | 


job. (Rev ) B. W. WILLIAMS. 
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WOMAN’S BENEVOLENT WORK IN 
BALTIMORE. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

During a recent visit to Biltimore, [ had 
the pleasure of attending a very interest- 
ing ‘‘Conference of Charitable Associa- 
tions,” managed entirely by women. 
Limitations of time and space necessitated 
the exclusion from the meeting of all the 
sectarian societies, two hundred in num- 
ber. Of course here, as elsewhere, a large 
amount of benevolent work is done by 
women in connection with the churches. 
The conference represented thirty-seven 
organizations controlled by women, one 
of these societies dating back to 1778. 

The various reports read by the intelli- 
gent, faithful workers told a wonderful 
story of the compassionate mother-love 
going out to help all the sorrowful, sinful, 
and poverty-stricken of the community. 
Most of it seemed to be the efforts of 
women to undo the evil work that men 
have been doing all these long years, while 
‘*Baltimore town” has been growing from 
a scattered hamlet into a great, bustling, 
busy city. 

Time would fail me to tell of all these 
benevolent societies, among them several 
for the rescue of fallen women from a life 
of sin and shame to one of usefulness and 
peace, sometimes even a life of honor and 
happiness. One of the ladies, in telling of 
this work, and the great need to speak 
words of gentleness and hope to these 
erring sisters, said: ‘‘Our Lord and Master 
never said one harsh word to a woman 
during His ministry onearth. At various 
times and places, He spoke sternly to men, 
hesitating not to denounce priests and rul- 
ers; but to woman He ever showed gentle- 
ness and kindly sympathy. Even for the 
sinful woman whom her hypocritical ac- 
cusers would have stoned, He had not 
one harsh word, and only bade her ‘sin no 
more.’”’ 

One night we had a great treat in a fine 
lecture from Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, one 
of the famous women of the country, who 
was invited here to address the Con- 
ference of Associated Charities in general, 
and the W. C. T. U. in particular. Mrs. 
Livermore is said to be approaching the 
threescore years and ten, but she bears 
the burden of years so lightly as to look 
much younger. She is tall, large, hand- 


some, of queenly bearing, with a face and | 


voice so expressive, so tender, that she 


may truly be said to look motherly, almost | 


grandmotherly, a3 she speaks glowing 


words of cheer to her sex in this ‘‘after- | 


noon of the nineteenth century,” congrat- 
ulating women on the good things pre- 
pared for them at the banquet of life in 
this advanced age, and urging each and 
all to do their part in helping humanity. 
‘*Freely you have received, freely give,” 
is the refrain that falls in ringing tones 
from her lips. A large and intelligent 
audience, consisting mostly of ladies, but 
with quite a respectable sprinkling of the 
male persuasion, listened with full appre- 
ciation to the eloquent discourse. Among 
the many cheering signs of the times, Mrs. 
Livermore mentioned that 342 occupations 
are now open to women, whereas in the 
days of her girlhood not more than seven 
ways of making a living were offered to 
the woman who from choice or necessity 
sought to earn her bread. 

I heard of much progress among women 
in various ways during my visit—the first 
in twenty years to that ‘‘city of monu- 
ments.”’ There was much talk of the in- 
creasing employment of women in public 
and private offices since the introduction 
of the type-writer. Occasionally a man’s 
voice would be heard in wrathful denunci- 
ation on this subject, because, as was al- 
leged, women would do such work at so 
low a rate of wages that no man could 
possibly compete with them. The irate 
speaker never seemed to reflect what it 
was to the woman in question to work at 
starvation prices. 

The ladies fitting themselves for pro- 
fessional nurses seemed to inspire much 
interest, and comments on them were gen- 
erally favorable. I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find a good deal of outspoken 
suffrage sentiment among the people [ 
met, and doubt not there was a great deal 
of such sentiment, which in Baltimore, as 
in other localities south of Mason and 
Dixon's line, has not yet found ‘‘the cour- 
age of its convictions” strongly enough to 
assert itself. It cannot be long before the 


When Gen. | 











whole South will come forward and take 
its place in the army of progress which 
this ‘woman's century” is fast collecting 
within the borders of fair Columbia. 
ORRA LANGHORNE. 
Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 25, 1891. 


PROGRAMME OF WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
COUNCIL, 


The programme for the Woman’s Na- 
tional Council, in detail, is announced as 
follows: a 











Sunday, Feb. 22, 1891—3:30 P,. M. 
Sermon. Rev. Ida C. Hultin. Rev. Anna H~ 
Shaw, Rev. Myla Frances Tupper, Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, Rev. Louise S. Baker. 


Monday, Feb. 23—Day Session. 

Charities and Philanthropies : 

President’s Address, Frances E. Willard. 

‘State Control and Social Care of Dependent 
Classes: Woman’s Share in the Work,’’ Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Providence, R. I. 

“The Need of Women in Public Institutions,’” 
Dr. Rose Wright Bryan, New York City, N. Y. 

‘The Care of Defective Children,’ Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, Boston, Mass. 


Monday, Feb. 23—Evening Seasion. 
Work and Position of Women in the Churches : 
‘Women's Status in the Church To-Day,’’ 

Rev. Mila F. Tupper, La Porte, Ind. 

‘‘Women in the Methodist Church,”” Miss Jane 
M. Bancroft, Delaware, Ohio, Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

‘*Modern Charities and Church Work,’’ Emily 
S. Sherwood, Anacostia, D. C. 

Discussion : 

Miss Mary Burdette, Baptist Home Missionary 
Society. 

Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Baptist Home Missionary 
Society. 

Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Illinois Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union. 

Mrs. M. E. Whitmore, Woman's Missionary 
Society of the Evangelical Reformed Church. 

“The Christian League,’’ Mrs. E. B. Granniss, 
New York City. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24— Day Session. 
Temperance : 
Leading Paper. 

son, Michigan. 

‘The Temperance Temple,’’ Mrs. Matilda B. 
Carse, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Woman's Temperance Lecture Bureau,”’ 
Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Woman’s Temperance Publication Asso- 
ciation,’’ Miss Mary Allen West, Chicago, III. 

“Local Work in the N. W. C. T. U.,’’ Mrs- 
Ada H. Bittenbender. 

Discussion : 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 

Mrs. James B. Hobbs. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Cataract, Ind. 


Tuesday, Feb. 24—Evening Session. 

Education : 

“Co-educating Necessary to Co-education,’” 
Lucinda H. Stone, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

“A New Phase of the Higher Education of 
Women in America—Barnard College,” Annie 
Nathan Meyer, New York City, N. Y. 

“Woman's Progress in Higher Education as 
Shown by Recent Literature,’’ Miss Helen L. 
Webster, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

‘Married Women in the Public Schools,’” 
Mary A. Ripley, Kearney, Neb. 

Discussion : 

Christine Ladd Franklin, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, Jack- 


Wednesday, Feb. 25—Day Session. 

The Political Status of Women: 

Introductory Remarks, including letter from 
Mrs. Stanton; Susan B. Anthony, Rochester, 
HN. FT. 

“Gains of the Last Three Years,’’ Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Albany, N. Y. 

“The Relation of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment to other Modern Reforms,’’ Julia Ward 
Howe, Boston, Mass. 

‘Women in the Farmers’ Alliance,’’ Mary E. 
Lease, Wichita, Kansas. 

“Duties of our People tothe Dependent Races,’” 
Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, Feb. 25—Evening Session. 
The Organized Work and Life of Women: 
‘“‘Women’s Clubs,”’ Ella Dietz Clymer, New 

York City ; Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, New York City. 

“The Moral Influence of Women’s Associa- 
tions,’ Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, East 
Orange, N. J. 

“What Organization has done for English 
Women,” Florence Balgarnie, London, England. 

“The Board of Lady Managers of the Colum- 
bian Exposition,’’ Bertha Honore Palmer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“The Queen Isabella Association,’’ Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, Chicago. 

“The Moral Education Society of Boston,’’ 
Mrs. Simonds, Boston, Mass. 

“The King’s Daughters,’’ Margaret Bottome; 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Danville, N. Y. 

‘“‘The National Press Association,’’ Mrs. M. B. 
Lincoln, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. M. L. Lock- 
wood, Washington, D.C. 

“The Illinois Women's Press 
Alice B. Stockham, Chicago, Ill. 

General Subject, Women in Industries : 

“Occupations of Women at Date,”’ Mary F. 
Seymour, New York City, N. Y. 

“The Illinois Woman's Alliance,’’ Corinne S. 
Brown, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Work of the Educational and Industrial 
Unions, Nationalized,’’ Harriet A. Townsend, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

“What do the Signs of the Time Signify ?’’ 
Antoinette Van Hoesen Wakeman, Chicago, Ill. 

“Dress,’’ Frances ©. Russell. 

The general plan of the programme is to 
have three papers upon sub-topics of the 
general theme which is the subject of the 
session. Most of these papers are limited 
to thirty minutes, though some are as- 
signed forty. Following the papers will 


Association,’” 
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be given several five-miuute speeches, and to the street corner, on which stood a big | 


It was fur packages and newspapers | 


each session will be closed with a general | mail-box painted red. 
| 


All members of any national organiza- 
tion that has entered the Council are eligi- 
ble to participation in all genera) discus- 
sions. So are fraternal delegates sent by 


national organizations that have not en- | 


tered the Council, but bave, by sending 


such delegates, indicated their sympathy | 


with its objects. 


An executive meeting of the officers of | 
the Council, including the president and | 


delegates of the organizations that have 
entered the Council, will be held on Satur- 
day, February 21, in the parlors of the 
Riggs House. Other executive sessions 
will be announced on the mornings of 
February 23, 24, and 26. 

To all these executive sessions, except- 
ing the first, fraternal delegates will be 
admitted, and they will be welcome to 
participate in the discussions. Of course, 
only representatives of bodies really be- 
longing to the Cuvuncil will be permitted to 
~vote. 
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THE WORK IN ILLINOIS. 


ROCKFORD, JAN, 23, 1891. 
&ditors Woman's Journal; 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar gave us a rousing 
lecture Monday evening last, which put 
new enthusiasm into our society. The 
hall was packed full, and a few were 
obliged to stand. Many were there who 
had never listened to a suffrage lecture be- 
fore, and they went away delighted. 

‘*Mother” Wallace and Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch have been doing most effective 
suffrage work in the southern part of the 
State. Flourishing associations have been 
formed at Salem, Centralia, Cairo, Anna, 
and Du Quoin. 

It is truly encouraging to know with 
what interest suffrage literature is read and 
suffrage addresses listened to. There are 
many discouragements to be met with, 
which at times are almost disheartening ; 
but we are sure that the world does move, 
and that suffrage sentiment is surely grow- 
ing every day. 

Funds are needed everywhere for this 
great work. Without money we can do 
little. In order to reach the masses, con- 
ventions must be held, free lectures given, 


and literature circulated freely. All offi- | 
cers of suffrage societies realized the truth | 


of Mrs. Gougar’s statements in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL of Jan. 17. 
CARRIE ASHTON JOHNSON, 
State Secretary Iilinois EZ. S. A. 
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FRANCHISE NOTES. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 

Mrs. Marie A. Chittick writes from Nova 
Scotia that she has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Franchise for the Maritime 
W.cC. T. U., and speaks of the grand 
cause thus: ‘Our women are behind yours 
in public work, and I know I am not at all 
prepared, but I sometimes feel that God 
is leading me to go tell the people God's 
truth in reference to woman’s place in 
Government.” 

Miss Emma Harriman, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for Southern Cali- 
fornia, writes from Los Angeles: ‘*‘We 
are petitioning our Legislature for both 
general and municipal suffrage, in connec- 
tion with the rest of our State. We find 
many friends here.” 

Miss Grace Hebard, of Cheyenne, and 
Mrs. A. V. Quinn, of Evanston, Wyoming, 
are appointed Regents of the State Univer- 
sity. Miss Minnie Slaughter is appointed 
State Librarian. 

The Franchise Department of this State 
intend to decorate their building at the 
Columbian Exposition with the ballots cast 
by women in 1892, for the President of the 
United States. The first ballots cast are 





| 


to be framed, and the pictures of the wom- | 


en who cast them are to hang upon the 
walls. THERESE A. JENKINS. 
Nat. Supt. Franchise W. C. T. U. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


IN THE MAIL-BOX. 


In a warm bed in an old soap-box in the 





cellar old Tabby kept her three little black | 


kittens. But sometimes when she sprang 
into the cellar window and went to the 
box, she found itempty. Then she always 
went upstairs to the sitting-room to look 
for her kittens, and she was sure to find 
Lulu playing with them. 

Lulu was only four years old, and she 
liked to play with the kittens better than 
with her dolls. She would dress them up 
in the dolls’ clothes, and take them to ride 
up and down the room in her little car- 
riage, and put them in the dolls’ bed and 
try to sing them to sleep. 

Lulu was very fond of her little cousin 
Amy, who lived in another part of the 
city, and came to see her sometimes; and 
she thought she would like to give Amy 
her kittens. 

So one day she put the three kittens in 
her apron very carefully and carried them 





that could not be put in the little box. 

Lulu had often seen her mamma put | 
packages in there to send away, and she | 
thought that in order to send the kittens to 
Amy she had only to put them in the | 
box. 
So she lifted the lid, and dropped the | 
kittens in one by one. Then she ran home, 
very happy over what she had done. 

When she had played with her dolls a | 
little while she went upstairs to her | 
mother, and asked if five o'clock had come | 
yet. 

“It is almost five,’ said her mother. 

“Then Amy will almost get my kittens,” 
said Lulu, for she had heard that the car- | 
rier came every day at five o’clock to take 
up the mail. 

Her mother asked her what she meant, 
and when she heard the kittens had been | 
put in the mail-box she laughed a great 
deal. 

‘“*T think we had better go out, and see if 
they are still there,” she said to Lulu. 

They reached the mail-box just in time, 
for the carrier had opened it and taken the 
kittens out, and very much surprised he 
looked. He was very glad to put the 
three mewing little creatures into Lulu’s 
apron, and she carried them home again, 
where Tabby was looking for them and 
growing very uneasy. 

Amy was given one of the kittens the 
next time she came to see Lulu, but she 
carried it home in her arms, and did not 
try sending it by mail.—Florence B. Hal- 
lowell in Youth’s Companion. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Jan. 13, 1891, as 
follows: 

Addie Aldrich, Cincinnati, O., Reticule 
or pocket-book. 

Katherine Conway, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Toilet Cream. 

Caroline Hartley, Philadelphia, Pa., Lid 
for frying or other pans. 

Camille A. Rouveyre, Paris, France, 
Velocipede. 

Mary E. Thomas, Cordington, O., Vol- 
taic Insole. 





Also during the week ending Jan. 20, 
1891, as follows: 

Mary J. Cunningham, Boston, Bed-pan. 

Mary A. Greene, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Game. 

Josephine Russell, Tabor, Ia., Fly-brush. 





HUMOROUS. 


People who are always too poor to tuke 
a good newspaper never have any trouble 
in raising money to go to a circus. 


Puck: The rails of a railway always 
get along smoothly together, because they 
know how to keep a proper distance 
although united by strong ties. 


Jack and Mary over their medicine: 
She: [make up my mind and I take it. 
He: I make up my mind and I don’t take 
it.—Judy. N. B.—The child is father to 
the man. 


The Extent of the Craze: ‘‘Is the profes- 
sor at home?” asked the doctor, address- 
ing the wife of the sage and philosopher. 
‘*He is,” was the reply. ‘I wish to con- 
sult him in regard to a new discovery in 
spectrum analysis. Is he in the library?” 
**No, he is in the parlor playing Tiddledy- 
Winks.”—Cape Cod Item. 


‘*Now, in this little republic we are go- 
ing to establish,” remarked young Mr. 
Hunker to his fiancée, ‘‘of course I shall 
be President.” 

“Yes,” replied the rare and radiant 
maiden; ‘‘and I'll be Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

‘*Perhaps we had better consolidate the 
offices of President and Secretary of the 
Treasury,” suggested the young man. 
**You can have a Cabinet place, however. 
How would you like to do your own cook- 
ing. and so be Secretary of the Interior?” 
—wN. Y. Sun. 





IT IS A MISTAKE 


To try to cure catarrh by using local ap- 
plications. Catarrh is not a local but a 
constitutional disease. It is not a disease 
of the man’s nose, butof the man. There- 
fore, to effect a cure, requires a constitu- 
tional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which, acting through the blood, reaches 
every part of the system, expelling the 
taint which causes the disease, and impart- 
ing health. 


onNSONS) mE 
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Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT, 
In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. L.S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 


learned of this now celebrated ey for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more 


han forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I sogeee itone of the best and 
safest remedies that can found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure, 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E Mother Anoayne Liniment inthe 

nodyne Liniment in 
very °) house for Croup, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
lays may os a rr ny oo 
Complaints like magic. ce, 35 c' »st-paid; 
fles. B. Express paid, L. S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 


DR. DAM’S 


Vegetable Remedy 


Is sold under the following 


WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial 
and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 


by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to 


| make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
| taken regularly, according to directions, 
| constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 


Ask yourself this question: Is it not 
SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 


| TRACT? 


We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
ing within ten miles of our office. In 
the history of all medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 
never been attained before. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 
PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 
CHARGE, at 405 Columbus Avenue, 
any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12 M. Ad- 
dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 
405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


trial yourself. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 
BY THE TIMELY USE OF 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony ef a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 


V. D. PorRTER, Dealer in Grocerics and Provisions, 40 
Eden 8t.,Chelsea, Mass | tes:— 


Many years I suffered f\, « Kidney Complaint, and 
ol a large sum of money vn docto's and medicines. 
Notwithstanding this I got worse, and s»flered extreme 
yalu. I was advised to try Dr. Dam’s Vexeiable Med- 
cines. I am glad to say their use have given me un- 
eupestes benefit. I can atteud to my busine.s without 
rouble, 





The tollowing Svatement is a Fair Sample of 
Hundreds we receive every month. 


Mr. F. H. THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says:— 


busine:s and told me about Dr. Dam and his Vegetable 
Rewedies, Atthat ime my wi’e was achron‘c sufferer 
from sick Headaches an1 Dyspepsia. I bad paid out 
more than $1000 fur docto:s aod medi ines, bat she had 
been growing worse for ten years. I believed the 
statements made by the gentleman referrea to, and 
thought if such cures had veen made in other cases, it 
was my duty to give my wi’e another chance. She 
commenced using Dr. Dam’s V~getab e Remedies, In 
six months she was (OMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds. I will cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of these facts to any one calling 
on me, 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Mr. ALBERT W Davis, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Sti eet, Boston, Mass., says:— 


After ruffering for years with Rheumatiem, and re- 
ceiving unsucc*ssful treatment from the most distin- 
guished physicians in the United States, I was ful: 
cured by your Vegetab.e Remedies. I was reliev 
after taking them tnree d:ys, and in two mouths was 
well, and have never had a touch of it since. This is 
the first winter for three years that I have been able 
to attend to my business. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every biem- 
jf ish on beauty, 


BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 

No other cos- 
metic wiil do it. 






PU RIFIES 
AS WELL A8 





virtues it has 
stood the test of 
40 years ; no oth- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 
to be 
sure itis prop- 
erly made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
‘ xs lar name. The 
re. a = distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Saver 
said to a lady of the haut ton (anatient) : “As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s “ream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every aay Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.38., Canadas and Eurepe. 
tz Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
a rest and proof of any one selling the same. 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per Ib 





Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 


25 to 35 cta#. per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
PTICE FLOM. .6006 ees cees secre 25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 





We are prepared to make any kind of frame | 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame | 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and | 


quality, we therefore solicit a trie] order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATE vOLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-—-AND— 


VISITORS’ BUREAU, 
| WEST (8th. ST. 


(Formerly 24 Union 8q. and 4 East 42d St.) 
_, Lady Guides provided at 
a short notice. 
Visitors Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 













Station if desired. 


a: Transient Rooms for Ladits 
ir Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
Charges moderate. 


se 


REFERENCES: Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITOR». 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
’ Five enpies, a year, $2.00. , 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 





Strangers met on arrival at 





Nahant Fish Market. 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqgetaty served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 














Twenty-eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMING, 


The True Cause and Splendid Fruits of Woman 
Suffrage There. 

Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 

Plunkett, and Supplying Owissions in Mrs. Stanton 

of Woman Suffrage, and in 

voming, wich much informa- 
a 


and Mrs. Gage’s Histor 
Bancroft’s History of 
tion about the Woman Suffrage e 
By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M.S8., LL. B., 
Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Grest Spread of 
Woman Suffrage,” * Nebater’s Guide for Suffragists.” 
&c. Price 5 ceais (less than cost). Address the author, 
54 William Street, New York. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


| The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
| CORRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 
| FOSTER & STEUART, 


| Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
| Chamber of Commerce, 


| Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
| Endorsed by the leadin 








| of the State. 
| 145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


| City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber | 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments | 


made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


KCENIGS Jconsc is 
LEVER Fics ay indy an tae. thee, 
Fi LLS sugar ~y = . - 
BROWN &CO.’S ~The best and s 
WINE OF COCA XEEVE TONIC ‘ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





For the Relief and Cure ot 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





ALL FAT. PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
; Countess writes :—‘* Four Trilene Tablets act admirably." — 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway. New York. 





Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. De not 
suffer any longer without giving it a 


Two years ago a gentleman came into wy place of | 


Banks and Business Firms | 
' 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston | 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sy MORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
B St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends, 
F ull college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasai- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, | 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 








Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
| N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, 
| The winter session opens October 3d, 1889, Three 
| years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prae 
| tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
goaccely admit the students. For further informa 
ion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Sarah A. Colby,M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP«CIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in 
tensber -_ Lp ane my -one weeks. Tho 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages caeamaapea. 

rticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop S8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consiste of a three years’ graded coarse of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++++ eoccce $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and 1M AdVANCE......ccecceerecsecseees 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-.++++ ee 500 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once 500 
GeaSuattan Peseccscsccescccece cecccccsccoes 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospftals and Dispensaries of New York. Forsa 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For gw four years (associated with her son, 
the late bad ye e r D., of oe pe has 
made a 8) study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough lysis of the ovine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thure- 
days. Take elevator. 























Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a@ The nourishing and ctrongthening grees 
of this Food wil copectety be noticed in PU LMON.- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in yA Gasenes of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 


INF. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
“GOODWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


RCEDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Patatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOv. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 











REFINED FOOD co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 





New York. 








ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 


Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele~ 





vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS PROPYLZUM. 


The Propy)zum, the club-house which 
the women of Indiana have been building 
in their capital city, and of which accounts 
have been given from time to time in these 
columns, is finished, furnished, and occu- 
pied. On Tuesday evening, Jan. 27, 1891, 
the building was dedicated in the presence 
of the stockholders and their guests, with 
addresses, congratulations and greetings, 
music and song. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of 
the Board of Directors, outlined in her ad- 
dress the history, objects, and uses of the 
Propylzum, and illustrated the latter by 
announcing the meetings of varied charac- 
ter to be held in its rooms during the fol- 
lowing week,—the christening of the build- 
ing in the name of music, by a Matinée 
Musicale ; a lecture on Greek literature, by 
Prof. David Swing, under the auspices of 
the Contemporary Club; a lecture by Prof. 
Jenks, in the political economy course pro- 
vided by the Indiana branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz; an enter- 
tainment by the Dramatic Club; a lecture 
under the auspices of the Art Association, 
and a reception and promenade concert, to 
be given by the stockholders. 

Mrs. Sewall explained why the building 
had not been completed in five months, as 
promised by her nine months ago. 

‘**We have learned many things in the 
past nine months tending to reconcile us 
to our own limitations. Prior to that time 
our intimate personal associations with 
men had been limited to our own fathers, 
brothers, and husbands; those prompt, 
accurate, time-keeping, infallible gentle- 
men who are never too early for breakfast 
and never too late for dinner, whose move- 
ments are a3 calculable as those of the 
finest chronometer. Our knowledge of 
other men was limited to that acquired 
when we met them on dress parade, with 
all their virtues hanging thick and bright 
about them. We have now, however, 
learned that cooks, dressmakers, and mil- 
liners—that women, in short—are not the 
only people upon whom the burden of an 
engagement rests lightly. We have found 
that the average man, in his every-day 
business relations, suffers from the same 
lapses of memory and deviations from 
strict consistency which we had been 
taught to believe peculiar to women. We 
have found him as charmingly unconscious 
of the value of time in the matter of en- 
gagements, and as bewitchingly incapable 
of regulating his movements by the clock 
and the calendar, as any woman living. 
For the annoyances connected with these | 
discoveries there have been compensations 
in the form of an increasing complacency. 
We have always thought well of men. 
Now that we have learned that they share 
those weaknesses of which we had hither- 
to supposed ourselves the monopolists, 
shall we think ill of them, or well of our- 
selves? The latter, surely!” 

Mrs. Margaret D. Chislett, vice-presi- 
dent, read an historical sketch of the en- 
terprise. The idea of the building origin- 
ated with Mrs. May Wright Sewall. She 
was seconded by Mrs. F. W. Chislett, 
Mrs. H. D. Pierce, Mrs. John A. Holman, 
Mrs. Benjamin D. Wolcott, Mrs. Chapin 
C. Foster, and Mrs. Harry J. Milligan. 
A corporation of four hundred women was 
formed, to promote and encourage literary 
work, and, further, to erect, furnish, and 
maintain a building for literary, scientific, 
industrial, musical, mechanical and edu- 
cational purposes, or public and private 
meetings. The corner-stone was laid on 
May 8, 1890. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meridith, of Cambridge 
City, Ind., made an appropriate congratu- 
latory address, in which she said she hoped 
that through the Propy)zeum there may be 
evolved a social reform that will displace 





the afternoon tea and the afternoon recep- 
tion to which men are uninvited. ‘I ex- 
press this hope,” she said, ‘‘because no 
woman has ever risen to any eminence by 
reason of her strength of character and 
talents, without the cordial friendship, 
generous encouragement and candid ap- 
preciation of some intelligent man—father, 
husband, or friend.”’. 

Bright and brief impromptu speeches 
were made by Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, 
ex-president of Sorosis; Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone, of Kalamazoo; Mrs. C. W. Putnam, 
of Grand Rapids; Mrs. Ellen M. H. Pett, 
of Milwaukee; Mrs. Lucy Carey Thomas, 
of New York; Gov. Alvin P. Hovey, who 
eulogized the services of Robert Dale 
Owen in behalf of women’s legal rights 
in Indiana ; and Mayor Thomas L. Sullivan. 

The Propy)zeum is a beautiful structure, | 
built of Indiana limestone, and is marked | 
throughout by the best of material and | 
the best of workmanship. The main as- 
sembly room will seat about six hundred | 
persons. The platform in this room isthe 
unpatented invention of a woman. It is 
made in sections, which can be readily 
taken apart and removed, reducing it in 
size, or dividing it into several small plat- 
forms. It can be put up a3 a whole orin 
part, anywhere in the hall. The Indian- 
apolis News, to which we are indebted for 








; this report, says: ‘‘The contractors told | . City Pornt.—The regular meeting of 


Mrs. Sewall that such a thing had never | the League was held Wednesday evening, 


been made, and couldn't be. She showed 
them that {* could, and it was.” 

The building contains two large parlors, 
committee rooms, dressing rooms, offices 
to be rented, dining-room and kitchen; in 
all, twenty-one rooms, arranged on a gen- 
erous plan. Of the $30,000 stock sub- 
scribed, $5,500 were paid for the lot, and 
$22,500 were expended on the building, 
leaving $2,000 for furnishing. fF. M. A. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY CLUBS. 





So. STOCKTON, N. Y., JAN. 31, 1891. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There is unusual activity among the 
Suffrage Clubs of this county, many of 
them holding public meetings, others giv- 
ing suffrage entertainments and holding a 
series of ‘‘socials,” which serve the double 
purpose of raising funds and popularizing 
the cause; for a regular suffrage revival is 
upon us. 

South Stockton Club gave an evening 
entertainment last week, consisting of 
well-rendered suffrage recitations in prose 
and verse, music and songs. It was well 
attended, and served the cause far better 
than the best lecture would, for it was bet- 
ter attended, and called out all classes of 
people. 

Dunkirk Club called Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
to this city Jan. 28. She spoke in the 
Women's Educational and Industrial 
Building, to the delight and instruction of 
her auditors. The Club received ten addi- 
tional members in consequence. 

Jamestown had a suffrage rally on the 
afternoon and evening of Jan. 31, C. R. 
Lockwood, of Jamestown, and Rev. Anna 


Shaw being the principal speakers. Every- ; 


where the good work is going on. 

The month of February promises to be a 
great ingathering season for us in Western 
New York. 

Mrs. Marian T. Skidmore recently gave 
twenty-five dollars to the Chautauqua 
County organizing fund for work in that 
line. If there were more such generous 
hearts, suffrage work would not so often 
come to a standstill for lack of funds. 

The executive committee of the county 
are now unanimous for auxiliaryship with 
the New York State Suffrage Association, 
and see the urgent necessity of massing 
their forces with the State body. 

Th¢ National Congress has been ‘re, 
quested” to pass the resolution favorably 
reported on at the last session; and a bill 
has been introduced in the New York State 
Legislature to make women eligible as elec- 
tors of school commissioners. It is urged 
upon all suffragists throughout the State 
to write their senator and assemblymen to 
support the bill and vote for its passage. 

And it is further urged upon all who be- 
lieve in equal political rights for men and 
women, to take active, urgent, and imme- 
diate measures for inaugurating suffrage 
work in their respective counties, with a 
view of forming at least one organization 
in each, the present season. Do this, and 
we will credit each one with having, like 
the woman of Samaria, ‘‘\done what she 
could.” EVALINE R. CLARKE, 
Chairman Ex. Com. New York State W.S.A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES AND CLUBS. 





WARREN.—The League held a reception 
in Crescent Hall, Monday evening, Jan. 26. 
A large number gathered there, all seem- 
ing to enjoy the feast of good things, in- 
tellectual and otherwise, provided for 
their entertainment. Numerous selections 
appropriate to the object of the League 
were read by members, an explanation of 
the Australian method of voting to be used 
in the town’s elections hereafter was given 
by D. G. Hitchcock, and an earnest and 
logical address was made by Rev. O. I. 
Darling. In the course of his remarks, he 
stated, as a concrete instance of the injus- 
tice of the present system of taxation 
without representation, that the plans pro- 
posed forthe abolition of the grade cross- 
ings in town would cause damage to prop- 
erty Owners, more than one half of whom 
were women, yet they had no vote in the 
recent town meetings held to discuss the 
matter, a flagrantinfraction of equity. The 
musical program included pleasing solos 
by Mrs. Gay and Miss Gerty Bliss, a vocal 
duet by Misses Buck and Manley, and 
piano duets by Mrs. Kimball and Mrs. 
Aborn. All received due applause, not 
excepting a humorous suffrage duet ‘‘Not 
for Joe,” by Miss Converse and Master 
Manley. Twelve new members have re- 
cently joined the League, and its prospects 
were never more promising. J. M. H. 


Jan. 21, at the residence of Mrs. Albertina 
Hayward. ‘I'wo papers of unusual inter- 


League; one on 
Public Schools,” by Miss Emma Stuart, a 


school; the other on **The Relation of the 
Public Library to the Public School,” by 
Miss Bullard, the librarian of the South 
Boston Branch. Both papers were of su- 
perior excellence. Miss Stuart stated most 
fairly the advantages and dizadvantages of 


experience; and, while in favor of it, she 
expressed the opinion that co-education is 
not fraught with the evils apprehended by 
its opponents, nor is it able to accomplish 
the beneficial results claimed by its ex- 
treme advocates. 
was replete with suggestions, showing 
how the public library can supplement the 
work of the public school, and how the 
teacher can, by co-operation with the li- 
brarian, cultivate a taste for good reading 
in her pupils. At the conclusion of the 
discussion elicited by these papers, the 
League was given an unusual treat in the 


lady pupils of Mrs. Hayward. This wasa 
delightful feature of the evening, and was 
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est were given by two members of the | 
**Co-education in the | 


teacher in a mixed class in a grammar | 


committee of five to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. The chairman appoint- 
ed Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Miss L. A. Hatch, Mrs. L. J. 
Cloudman, Mrs. H. A. Burr. 

After a conference, the Nominating 
Committee reported the following offi- 
cers: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—[\lst Vice-president’s position 
left vacant to be filled after it was ascertained 
whether a lady who was not present would serve. } 
2d Vice-president, Mr. H. B. Blackwell; 3d Vice- 


| president, Mr. J. L. Whiting. 


co-education, as demonstrated by her own | 


Miss Bullard’s paper | 


shape of a play rendered by seven young | 


much enjoyed, the participants reflecting | 


i | 
great credit upon themselves and their lowed by a lively discussion. 


teacher, Mrs. Hayward. E. F. B. 


EVERETT.—The League met at Mrs. 


Colby’s, Jan. 19. The names of candi- , 
dates for the spring election of the Ev- | 


erett school committee were presented, | 
and the feasibility of having more than | 


one woman to supply places of retiring | 


members was discussed. 
laid over till the next meeting. Other local 
matters were talked of, and a proposition 
for a social entertainment was made. It 


presented to the Legislature, and she will 
attend to it at once. She also read a few 


' extracts from the Traveller of Saturday, 
Jan. 17. Eighteen members were present, | 


out of forty-two whose names are on the 
books. One new member was added. 
SARAH P. MORELAND, Sec’y. 


| presiding. 


Roxsury.—The regular meeting of the 


of the Secretary, Miss L. M. Peabody. On 
account of a severe storm, the attendance 
was not as large as usual. A committee 
was appointed to make arrangements, if 
found advisable, for a reception and din- 
ner at the Thorndike and some other ho- 
tel, for members and friends. Much inter- 
est was shown in the Tariff question, Miss 
Peabody, Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Morse, Mrs. 
Burr and others carrying on an animated 
discussion till the time for adjournment. 
H.A B. 


CAMBRIDGE —The League held its 
fourth Annual Meeting on Wednesday, 
Jan. 14, with Mrs. Lincoln Bangs. The 
following officers were elected for 1891: 

President—Col. T. W. Higginson. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. M. F. Walling. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. P. M. Kendall. 

Third Vice-President—Rev. C. R. Moor. 

Secretary —Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. A. Geddes. 

Ward 1. Mrs. C. M. Brown. 
‘© 62. Mrs. P. M. Kendall. 

Ex. Com. ; ‘ 3. To be reported. 

«4. Mrs. L. B. Crawford. 
) 5. Mrs. C. R. Moor. 


The League had a paid membership in 
1890 of 53, against 33 the year before. It 
has held 18 meetings in parlors, and taken 
one outing, in Concord, on the 17th of 
June. ‘The treasurer reports a small fund 
of invested money. 


ConcorD.—The League holds meetings 
regularly the last Saturday of every 
month. Early in the fall we appointed a 
committee to do what they thought best 
for us in parlor entertainments. 
secured Mrs. Campbell to give us her lec- 
ture on ‘*Woman in Industry,” which was 
very interesting and highly instructive. 
The weather was very inclement, yet we 
had a fair sized audience, composed large- 
ly of people outside of our League. The 
committee encouraged us by the informa- 
tion that we might expect other speakers 
in the near future. At our last meeting 
we voted to send the form of petition to 
the Legislature recommended in the Wom- 
AN'’S JOURNAL. We also voted our Secre- 
tary a delegate to the Suffrage Hearing at 
the State House. Our plan of work just at 


is for any or all of our members to come 
prepared with something original or with 
clippings in reference to the advancement 
of women, and for a general discussion to 
follow. We have no reason to feel dis- 
couraged, but the contrary. A. H. B. 


Boston.—The annual meeting of the 
League was held at 3 Park Street, Jan. 7. 
Mr. John L. Whiting presided. Mrz. H. A. 
Burr was elected Secretary pro tem. Mrs. 
Morrison gave a verbal report of the last 
meeting. Mrs. J. W. Smith reported for 
the committee that arrangements were 
partially made to hold a reception next 
month at a private residence on Common- 
wealth Avenue. The report was accepted 
and the committee continued. The Treas- 





urer reported $72.46 in the treasury. It 
was voted that the chairman appoint a 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Rol 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


League was held the 17th inst. at the home | 


| lie meetings in Town Halls. 


They | 


The matter was | 


will probably be held atan early date. The | 
secretary read the form of petition to be | 


Secretary—Mrs. L. Judson Cloudman. 

Treasurer—Miss C. Wilde. 

Business Committee—Miss Anna M. Whiting, 
Miss Harriet Lemist, Mrs. L. Judson Cloudman. 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was accepted, und the officers as re- 
ported were unanimously elected. 

It was voted to send to the Legislature a 
formal petition in the name of the League 
and signed by the President and Secretary, 
asking for municipal suffrage. Voted 
that the Secretary ask the other Leagues 
to do the same. Voted that on future 
notices of meetings each member shall be 
invited to bring one or more friends. Ad- 
journed. H. A. BuRR, Sec’y pro tem. 

The February meeting was held at 3 
Park Street, Feb. 2. Mrs. Ellen B. Die- 
trick read an extremely interesting paper 
on “The Women of Africa.” It was fol- 


The woman's political class of Spring- 
field, Mass., held its annual meeting re- 
cently at the house of Mrs. J. R. Smith, 
where the weekly meetings of the class 
are held. After the reading of the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer, the officers 
of the ensuing year wereelected. Muchto 
the regret of all the members of the class, 
Mrs. John R. Smith, the retiring president, 
refused to allow her name to be bualloted 
upon. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. George M Burnham; secretary, 
Mrs. H. M. Phillips; treasurer, Miss 
Alexander; auditor, Miss Bangs. At the 
next regular meeting a synopsis of the 
new governor's message is to be read. 


DORCHESTER.— A meeting under the aus- 
pices of the League was held at Field's 
Corner, the pastor of Bethany Church 
H. B. Blackwell and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell were the speakers. 


WELLESLEY HILLS —An interesting de- 
bate un the tariff was held under the 
auspives of the League. The speakers 
were William Lloyd Garrison (free trader) 
and Col. Aibert Clarke, secretary of the 
Home Market Club (protectionist). 


Foxsorv.—The League, nambering 
twenty-four members, has held during the 
year 1890 nine meetings of members and 
friends at private houses, besides two pub- | 
We have the | 
honor of beivg the first League to send a 
contribution to the Country Store, said 
contribution being ten dollars in money. 
We also contributed five dollars to the 
Dakota Fund. Letters signed by members 
of the League were sent to our Senator and 

tepresentatives, the usual petition having 
been previously circulated and forwarded 
with one hundred signatures attached. | 
Our candidate was elected on the school- 
board, and we made an effort to secure the 
appointment ofalady on the board of trus- 
tees of the Public Library, but failed to do | 
so, because we merely suggested the name, | 
instead of printing and circulating ourown 
ballots, as we should have done. ‘lhe great- 
est event of the year in the life of the 
League was Mrs. Livermore's lecture, de- 
livered June 1, at the Town Hall, to a 
full house of appreciative listeners. The 
day was fine, the lecture superb, everybody 
delighted, and our treasury, instead of be- 
ing depleted, was strengthened. In Octo- 
ber, a smaller audience in a smaller hall | 
listened to Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis, who 
gave us an informal talk on ‘*Tne Wc man 
of the Next Century.” The subject was 
finely handled and should have had a larg- 


| er hearing. Our November meeting was | 


present for the regular monthly meetings | 


; welcome at the Globe Theatre next week, in ‘The 


extended teur, taking in the Northwest and the | 


social, refreshments being served, and an 
autographic testimonial being presented to 
our Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Huston, who 
was about leaving us for Washington, 
where she spends the winter, enjoying 
some of the good things we can only grasp 
through her letters and the columns of the | 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL. We have endeavored 
to study our book, ‘*The Citizen and Neigh- 
bor,” and have awakened considerable en- 
thusiasm in the subject of Nationalism; 
but we have so much work to accomplish 
at our meetings that the time for study is | 
necessarily shortened. 
JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND. 
Pres., F. W. 8. L. No. 73. 


MALDEN.—At the last meeting of the | 
League Rev. W. F. Dusseault gave avery | 
suggestive and interesting address upon | 
Woman’s Suffrage. A unanimous vote of | 
thanks was tendered him. Items of prog- 
ress were reported by Mrs. Alice May 
Krauss. Mrs. Lacoste compared the large 
and fasbionable audience which filled Tre- | 
mont Temple on the fortieth anniversary 
of the first Woman Suffrage Convention, 
with the early meetings when the speak- 
ers were insulted and mobbed: she felt 
that great progress had been made. 


EvERETTY.—The League met at Mrs. But- 
trick’s on Monday, Feb. 2. The League 
sustained the nomination of the one lady 
candidate presented by the committee at 
the last meeting, for the School Board. | 
The Secretary announced that she had for- 
warded the petition properly signed to the 
Legislature, through their representative. | 
The League will hold a social entertain- | 
ment Feb. 16th. A public meeting alsois , 
to be held at an early date. 

SARAH P. MORELAND, Sec’y. 





Guione THEATRE.—Mr. Henry E. Dixey, Bos- 
ton’s favorite comedian, will receive a hearty 


Seven Ages.”’ Mr. Dixey comes East after an | 


Pacific slope. 





No matter what you want in gloves, 
Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place. 


go to 





A Warning 


To Horse-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 


Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 
This is not an unusual case. The same thing 


is happening almost every day in various parts 
of the country. Many times the results are 


fatal to the horse. The cause is easily ex- 
plained. These nails are mafle by mace sner7, and 
are Cold- tolled, 
Pressed, DANG ous Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse's hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 


falsely claim. 


The Putnam Nail 


CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK, 


It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC. 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers In Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 





Ir it’s sciatica, bathe with Johnson's Anodyne 
liniment, pressing the muscles and nerves hard. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monday, 
Feb. 9, at 3.30 P. M., short papers on the “*Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of Children in Boston, in 
the Years 1790 and 1890.” 











Sunday Meeting for Women.—Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, 98 Boylston Street. 
Sunday, Feb 8, Miss Eva Channing. Subject: ‘‘Sun- 
day Legislation.” 





All kinds of manuscripts revised, corrected, 
paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words, 
Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
anteed. Address, Reviser, Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Mrs. Macdon: ell wishes to inform her friende 
and the public that she has now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Gloves, both Kid and Suede, im 
Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-clase 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 

The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8S. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Mast Worly Bonks for Purchase 





| CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 


33 songs—each one a Gem. Price, $1, in heavy 


paper, $1.25 in boards, and $2 in gilt binding. 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best 
melodies in existence, and bright, spirited words, 


Ssongs. Price, $1, in heavy paper, $1.25 in boards, 


and $2 in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. ) 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 1, 50 songs 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 2, 39. = 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 47 “ 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, — 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS,LowV'es,40 “ 
CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS, 33 “* 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, . . % “™ 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO 

SING, <6 ce ee 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1, 44 pieces 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 2, - a ” 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. @ « 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECT'N, 66 “ 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 66 ad 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECT’N, 19 operas: J 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminent Com- 
POSERS. A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


Any book mailed postpaid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers,47 Franklin Street. 


$2.00. 
jlections of the 


Price of Each Book, $1.00, 
Gilt 
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